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Italian newspaper on Wednesday, and reproduced 

in the Berlin Press, are even approximately 
correct we can see no reason why Great Britain should 
take any further interest in the project. For so one-sided 
magreement would add nothing whatever to the present 
“security ’’ of Europe—such as it is. Nor can we believe 
that the Germans will sign any such document; for 
in return for their solemn repudiation of any desire 
tocontest their western frontiers, as fixed by the Treaty 
of Versailles, they are offered absolutely nothing. A 
me-sided bargain is always a bad bargain, because it has 
tomoral sanction or authority. It we want the Germans 
tot merely to sign the Pact but sincerely to accept it and 
honour it, we must offer them some guid pro quo. 
Bargains which lack ‘ consideration’ are generally 
wid in law and always they are equitably void. What 
to the “ Allies” propose to offer the Germans at 
locarno? That is really the crucial problem of the 
Conference. 


[ the terms of the draft Pact, as published in an 


* * * 


It may well be, of course, that the document which 
lus been published, though certainly authentic, is 
merely an early French draft which has already been 
wubstantially revised. What it would appear to need, 
however, is not merely to be revised but to be scrapped 
iad entirely rewritten. It contains, for example, not 








ily a clause reaffirming all the territorial provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles, but a clause which expressly 
utthorises the French to enter the Rhineland and march 
“toss Germany in defence of her Czech and Polish 





allies, without awaiting the award of the League of Nations 
or of any other arbitral body. Such a provision is not 
merely indefensible, it is farcical ; its acceptance would 
tend to promote war rather than to prevent it. Another 
clause expressly declares that the Pact shall in no way 
affect the right of France to “ take sanctions” against 
Germany—such as the ill-judged and ill-fated invasion 
of the Ruhr. That any such legal “ right "’ exists, on 
the part of a single Allied Power, is at least open to 
serious doubt ; but if it does exist it must most certainly 
be abandoned if the new Pact is to mean anything at all. 
To attempt to reaffirm it at Locarno would be regarded 
only as an attempt to wreck the chances of agree- 
ment. If the days of forcible sanctions are not ended, 
there is no reason or sense in seeking to conclude any 
Pact at all. If it is to have any value the Pact must be, 
in effect, a revision, not a reaffirmation, of the Versailles 
Treaty. Why otherwise should we trouble to sign, or 
even to discuss it ? 
* a * 

Italian Fascismo has opened its autumn season 
with a first-class performance in Florence. After a 
campaign of incitement in the Black Press, a general 
attack was launched on the Freemasons. There 
were shootings, beatings and house-burnings. A num- 
ber of prominent men, chiefly lawyers and politicians 
of Liberal or Socialist views, were murdered or wounded. 
One of the advocates who had taken part in the defence 
of Professor Salvemini was, according to the reports, 
killed in his bed in the presence of his wife. Then 
shops were sacked and theatres invaded and cleared 
of their audiences. Some Englishmen, we are in- 
formed, dared to object to this interference with their 
amusement, and got a severe bludgeoning in consequence 
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from the Blackshirts. We are also informed that the 
police had orders to absent themselves or turn a blind 
eye to this Fascist night-out. Meanwhile the Grand 
Fascist Council is sitting in Rome and preparing plans 
for further tyrannies. Signor Mussolini, it appears, 
is to have his status enhanced and his powers enlarged 
(if such a thing is possible!); the Senate is to be 
given the right to initiate money bills; Trade Unions 
are to be officially recognised and put under the direct 
control of the State. Some wag has suggested that 
this last scheme shows Mussolini’s sympathy with 
Labour! What it will really mean, of course, is 
patronage for tame Fascist Unions and _ persecution 
for the rest. The hold of the State will be further 
tightened by the special “‘ Magistracy of Labour” 
which it is proposed to set up. This body will have 
in its hands a large jurisdiction for the compulsory 
regulation of industrial disputes, so that little room 
will be left for proletarian disorder. As for “‘ political ” 
strikes, or strikes affecting State services, these are to 
be treated as criminal offences. 
* * * 


The only consolation that we can draw from these 
outrages on men and principles in Italy is the sobering 
effect they must have on Fascist activities here. We 
do not, of course, accuse the British Fascisti, wrong- 
headed though we think them, of wanting to imitate 
all the excesses of their models. But their doctrines 
may easily lead them into dangerous pranks. It is 
well, therefore, for them to realise, not only that we 
should not stand one-thousandth part of what the 
Italian people stand, but that we have no intention 
of giving them a chance to try. There is nothing to 
prevent a Fascist, as an individual citizen, enrolling 
himself as a special constable. But the attempt to 
enrol en masse and under their own officers is a very 
different thing, and we are glad to see that that move 
has been checked. The Chief Constable of Manchester 
has administered a severe snub to the Fascists who 
approached him. At Liverpool and Wolverhampton 
there was some toying with the idea, but common 
sense has now prevailed, and there will be no dilution 
of blue tunics with black shirts. We understand, 
by the way, that the British Fascisti in Wolverhampton 
complain that they are being confused with a rival 
body, the National Fascisti—offensive people who 
knock Communists’ hats off. But the National Fascisti 
also have some curiously inoffensive rules. One of 
them, if we are not misinformed, is a pledge of Anti- 
Semitism, which prevents members from entering 
Lyons’s tea-shops ! 

* * * 

Mr. Lloyd George’s “land scheme” has only just 
come into our hands, and we must reserve our fuller 
comments on it. But this much may be said at once : 
it is a bold and comprehensive plan, which brings 
the agricultural policies of the Labour Party and of the 
Liberals into line—that is, if the Liberals decide to 
accept it. We notice that the Westminster Gazette 
does not like it, and the Morning Post scents a new 
trick on Mr. Lloyd George’s part—a bid for a coalition 
with Labour. The scheme demands the nationalisation 
of the land, since only so can the State provide the 
assistance necessary to make British agriculture efficient. 
The old “ three-partner ’’ system is to be abolished ; 





— 


services now performed by the landlord are to be pe. 
formed by public bodies, and the actual cultivatio, 
is to be carried out by farmers who will satisfy 
committees of their competence, and in return will | by 
receive help from the county organisation in the Way 
of credit and facilities for research, electricity an 
marketing. The taking over of the land is to be effecteg 
through annuities to the landlords based on fair rents 
In various details the scheme differs from the proposals 
put forward by Labour, but the fundamental princip} 
is plain, and sound, Socialism. As such, of course, 
it will be bitterly assailed. 
* * * 

The most important resolution passed at Washington 
by the Inter-Parliamentary Union was one urging Preg- 
dent Coolidge to call a second international conference 
on the limitation of armaments. Mr. Coolidge needs 
no pressure in this direction, and he would have acted 
immediately after his re-election a year ago, if he had 


seen the opening. So, likewise, would the then Secretary and t 
of State, Mr. C. E. Hughes. But Mr. Hughes, after his = 
experience with the French delegation at the Harding } j» 9 « 
Conference in 1922, knew that there was nothing more } ceari 
to be done at present with naval and air forces, while the | indus 
United States could not very well suggest a conference | ratify 
on the reduction of armies—a purely European problem, | the r 
Now, however, the President is frankly looking for an elect 
opportunity ; and, it is interesting to note, he has come ~ 
to the decided opinion that the first stage of preparation, } the y; 
if a new conference is to be made feasible, must be emplo 
convened in the United States. On October the 6th J is cor 
Mr. Coolidge delivered before a national convention of | ‘mpl 
the American Legion an address which can rightly be | %°°4 
described as the first emphatic utterance against the + 
American forms of Fascism that has so far come from an J ynfors 
American President. He denounced as “‘an exceedingly | end in 
dangerous undertaking and precedent” the current | emplo 
practice, by officers in military service ‘‘ bent on in- j Worki 
flaming the public mind,” of organising bodies of men have s 
for the purpose of forcing the Government to action. 
This warning hits a large number of so-called “ patriotic” 
agencies in the United States, and Mr. Coolidge is aware -. 
that in speaking out he runs the risk of offending many J ; 
professors of 100-per-cent. Americanism, who hitherto 
have looked upon the Republican President as one o } preser 
themselves. Mr. Coolidge’s address contained several 
other passages of sound sense. ‘‘ No nation,” said he, | At Vic 
‘“‘ would ever have an army large enough to guarantee 
it against attack.” The road to peace was by fait 
and honourable dealing between nations and by the | and th 
demobilising of racial antagonisms, and the fostering | posal 
of toleration, and by mutual agreement for the limitation } full Cc 
of armaments. time 
* * * 

There is still no settlement of the dispute between 
the West Ham Guardians and the Minister of Health. joint 
After last week’s meeting with Mr. Chamberlain, t 
was hoped that a compromise had been reached. Then 


the Guardians decided, before accepting, to consult 
those whom they represented, and at a series of ope? 
meetings the proposed terms were reported and rejected 
The Guardians thereupon told Mr. Chamberlain that 
they were willing to negotiate further, but could not 
accept his proposals. There, for the present, 

matter stands. Food vouchers are still being & 
tributed under the Minister’s authority, and the Guard: 
ians, who are without funds, are paying no relief. 
Chamberlain shows no disposition to give way, 

Guardians—or rather the Labour majority om 
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poard—is practically solid in its refusal to accept 
the terms he proposes. Presumably Mr. Chamberlain 
can, in the last resort, legalise his anomalous position 
by an appeal to Parliament; but this will raise very 
jificult problems extending far beyond the area of 
the present dispute. The Guardians, for their part, 
gre far from comfortable ; for the form in which relief 
is being given is very unpopular in the district. Both 
sides therefore have good reasons for wishing to reach 
a settlement ; and, if both will avoid standing on their 
respective dignities, it ought not to be very difficult 
for them to find a basis of compromise. 
ok * * 


Mr. Baldwin’s proposal to offer an additional subsidy 
for Scotland for all houses built on the “ Weir” or 
imilar plans has caused something of a storm. It is 

in being asked why the Government is so anxious to 

h houses of these particular types, and why, if a 
higher subsidy is proposed for them, it should not be 

ted for all types. Mr. Baldwin’s plea is that the 
Scottish housing situation is quite exceptionally bad, 
and that nothing like the same rate of building is being 
achieved there as in England. This is true; but it 
hardly follows that the “ Weir” house is the proper, 
or a sufficient, remedy. What is wanted above all is a 
dearing up of the present difficulties in the building 
industry as a whole. The refusal of the employers to 
ratify the new draft agreement, and the failure to settle 
the “wet time’’ question, are exercising a very bad 
dfect on the situation, and are indirectly holding up the 
plans made under the Wheatley Act for the augmentation 
of building trade labour. We have already expressed 
the view that, in refusing to ratify the agreement, the 
employers are behaving very foolishly; and this view 
is confirmed by the resignation of Mr. Nicholls, the 
employers’ president, and of the committee which 
negotiated the agreement, apparently as a protest against 
the repudiation of their proposals by the Employers’ 
Federation as a whole. The present position is most 
wifortunate ; but we hope it will at least result in the 
end in a thorough clearing up of the relations between 
employers and workers, and a resumption of that smooth 
vorking which the industry seemed a few years ago to 
have successfully achieved. 

* * * 


The International Co-operative Alliance, which re- 
presents practically all sections of the Co-operative 
Movement throughout the world, has been meeting 
in Vienna this week. Unlike Socialists and Trade 
Unionists, the Co-operators have so far managed to 
preserve a united International, which includes both 
the Russians and the groups most opposed to them. 
At Vienna, this unity was threatened by an attempt 
to reduce the representation of the Russians on the 
Alliance by ruling out the representatives of the Ukraine 
and the lesser States of the Soviet Union. This pro- 
posal was adjourned for consideration till the next 
full Congress, and unity was thus preserved for the 
time. On another issue, Co-operators showed their 
tar of becoming entangled in politics. It was pro- 
posed that the Co-operative Alliance should take 
joint action with the International Federation of 

e Unions; but this was rejected, on the ground 
that the Trade Unions were involved in politics, and 
‘sociations with them might draw the Co-operative 

vement after them. This, of course, does not 
prevent the Co-operative bodies in particular countries 

m establishing what political or other connections 

y may choose ; but it means that the International 

perative Alliance itself is determined still to pre- 
“tve its neutrality. In view of this decision, it will 

Impossible for the Trade Unions to proceed inter- 
tationally with their plan for the Co-operative pro- 
eee of workers engaged in trade disputes. But 

will, of course, not prevent the making of national 














arrangements in particular countries. Such arrange- 
ments are under discussion now for Great Britain. 
* * os 


Some months ago the shipbuilding industry, troubled 
by the discrepancy between British and continental 
tenders, set up a joint committee to conduct a full 
inquiry into the organisation of the shipyards. This 
committee has presented an interim report, which is 
now under consideration by the bodies concerned. 
It is understood to deal chiefly with the allocation of 
work to the various trades. The shipyards have long 
been the home of many and fierce disputes about the 
demarcation of work ; and it is now suggested that the 
existing rules, which have worked none too smoothly, 
should be drastically revised. The object is to secure 
a greater interchangeability of labour, and then to save 
time and expense. In such a proposal, everything 
depends on the methods of deciding what wages are 
to be paid for the various jobs. The more highly 
paid trades naturally fear that, if demarcation rules 
are abolished, they will be replaced by cheaper labour, 
and thrown on the streets, especially as the declared 
object of the change is the reduction of costs. Con- 
siderable economies are, however, possible by rearrange- 
ment of work, without any substitution of cheaper 
labour ; and the employers ought to be in a position 
to give guarantees which will satisfy the Trade Unions 
on this point. Demarcation restrictions are undoubted- 
ly pushed much further here than in Continental ship- 
yards; but their alteration ought not to be made an 
indirect means of reducing wages, which are already 
very low, especially for the more highly skilled grades 
of craftsmen. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: The opening of the 
Northern Parliament this week was signalised by a 
great display of armed police to enforce the Government 
proclamation forbidding any demonstration by the 
Belfast unemployed. Unfortunately for Sir James 
Craig, the suppression of popular gatherings does not 
get rid of the unemployment problem, which in the 
interval since Parliament met has grown steadily more 
acute. Whereas the British average is 28.5 per 1,000, 
the Belfast figures are now as high as 90. o add to 
Ministerial difficulties payment of benefits has already 
entailed a loss of over four millions to the Exchequer, 
and since the British authorities decline to accept re- 
sponsibility for the loan, the whole finance of the Six 
Counties is gravely imperilled. The Minister for 
Labour pathetically declares that it is not in the power 
of the Government to compel Americans to buy Ulster 
linen or force outsiders to send orders to Belfast ship- 
yards. While this is true enough, it is difficult to bring 
home the truth to hungry Orange workers, who were 
told that once they broke with Nationalist Ireland their 
prosperity was assured. Undoubtedly, the Free State, 
though its economic plight is not so critical, is in no 
position to crow over its neighbour. Some Southern 
papers, however, deem this a good opportunity to rub 
salt into an open wound by announcing the imminent 
collapse of Ulster’s industrial system ; while the Belfast 
Press returns the compliment, and strives to make a 
diversion for its harassed rulers by exploiting for all 
they are worth the Shannon strike and the decision of 
its municipal workers to hold Dublin to ransom. This 
is merely the latest variant of the game of pot and kettle 
which we have all been playing for years, on the com- 
fortable assumption that the economic misfortunes of 
our neighbours can be twisted into a proof of our own 
superior political wisdom. The sport has still its 
attractions for politicians, but the peoples of both areas 
are reaching a stage when ability to gloat over the 
domestic difficulties of their rivals seems inadequate 
compensation for a failure to put their own house in 
order. 
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utterly different, and to attempt to combine them ; 
LOCARNO ? to throw away the present opportunity of making 4 
"T= Conference at Locarno will be successful definite step forward towards the ideal of a stab, 
precisely in so far as it succeeds in isolating and peaceful Europe. To place, or even seem tp 
and settling one single question—the per- place, the question of Alsace and Lorraine on thy 
manence of the present western frontier of Germany. same footing as the questions of Upper Silesia and the 
All other questions which may be raised or discussed Polish Corridor is to admit that the former is as open 
are not merely irrelevant, but must in their effect be as ever it has been. The Bohemian frontier is another 
essentially obstructive. The Germans have offered, matter. We know of no reason why that should not 
for the sake of the peace of Europe, to make what be regarded as permanent. 
to them is a very great sacrifice. They have offered, In the making of this distinction between the eastem 
that is to say, a voluntary, sincere and unqualified and western frontiers of Germany, as laid down in the 
recognition—as distinguished from the forced and ‘yeaty of Versailles, it seems to us impossible to be too 
formal recognition embodied in the Treaty of Ver- emphatic. The western frontier is fair; there appears 
sailles—of the fact that Alsace-Lorraine belongs to to be no reason of either history or ethnography why 
France. To Englishmen that offer was and is exceed- jt should ever be changed. But the eastern frontier 
ingly welcome, and in order to secure its acceptance, js an absurdity. It cannot last. Quite unquestionably 
and its definite embodiment in the public law of jt will have to be modified sooner or later, either by 
Europe, we are prepared to offer, and to stand by, negotiation or by force. The same may be said of 


any guarantee that it is in our power to give. Much 
as we dislike foreign ‘‘ entanglements’ of any kind, 
we will accept in regard to that frontier responsibilities 
equivalent to those which we accepted long ago 
regarding the frontiers of Belgium. From our stand- 
point there is nothing more desirable than that the mutual 
boundary of the French and the Germans should be 
finally determined and publicly agreed to by both 
nations. Our signature to such an agreement ought 
not to be necessary, but if it is considered necessary 
by the principal parties we will give it without reserve 
and with a full intention of honouring it. 

But the French have attempted, and are still 
attempting, to make this German offer the occasion 
of a more general “settlement.” In collaboration 
with their Polish and Czech allies they are seeking to 
obtain an Eastern, as well as a Western, Pact. In 
view of the obligations which France has assumed 
in Eastern Europe the attempt is understandable, 
but it is none the less foolish for that. A specific 
Pact, involving clear and narrowly defined obligations 
on the part of Great Britain in relation to a particular 
frontier, will be accepted by British public opinion and 
might become a most important bulwark of European 
peace. But a more general Pact, such as is designed 
by the Quai d’Orsay, will be almost valueless. If 
we give our signature to it at all we shall give it 
only with such qualifications as will leave us, in effect, 
with a perfectly free hand to choose our own side— 
or remain neutral—in any future conflict. Mr. Cham- 
berlain may consent to re-sign the Treaty of Versailles, 
but British public opinion will never consent to do so, 
nor will it ever recognise that that Treaty is inviolable. 
Too many of us think that it was the worst, the most 
malicious and the stupidest Treaty that was ever 
drawn up. It is inconceivable, at any rate, that we 
should ever go to war to defend its integrity. 

If the French will consent to confine the present 
negotiations to the question of their own frontiers 
they can obtain a real British guarantee of security. 
If, on the other hand, they are successful in their 
attempt to extend the scope of the Pact, they will 
get only a guarantee that will not be worth the paper 
it is written on. There is a chance just now of settling 
once and for all the western frontiers of Germany, 
but there is no chance whatever of settling her eastern 
frontiers in the same fashion. The two problems are 





the Russo-Polish frontier. The present Poland js 
almost twice as large as she has any right to be, and it 
is quite safe to predict that her frontiers in 1940 will 
not be what they are to-day. To talk of guaranteeing 
them, therefore, is farcical. This statesman or that— 
French, British or German—may sign documents . 
recognising the status quo, but that will not add to 
the actual stability of the status quo; it will merely 
involve the signatories in future embarrassments. 
We hope that the German delegation at Locarno will 
make a firm stand in this matter; for if they do not, 
the results of the Conference will be essentially barren, 
whatever documents may be signed. We are making 
the French—and the Germans—a quite definite and 
limited offer. If they ask us for more they will get 
nothing, as far as we are concerned. If M. Briand 
realises that it is not only with the charming and 
eminently persuadable Mr. Chamberlain, but with 
the British people, that he has to deal, the Locarno 
Conference may lead to concrete results of real value. 
But can we hope for that? M. Briand is a most 
intelligent man. But above all he is a politician, 
who may perhaps hope to win more credit by @ 
meaningless ‘“ general’’ settlement than by a real 
agreement involving the sacrifice of certain cherished 
“principles ’’ of French policy. 

But it is the Germans who will make or mar the 
Locarno Conference. If they are prepared to stick 
to their guns and risk the possibility of a fiasco they 
may make the Conference a success. If they demand 
an immediate modification of the Versailles Treaty 
as regards the terms and period of the Allied occupation 
of the Rhineland they will, of course, destroy the 
Conference and destroy it to no purpose. Such 
modifications may, and probably will, follow the 
conclusion of a Pact which satisfies France, but they 
cannot be secured simultaneously. The Germans cal, 
however, quite reasonably demand that the negotit- 
tions shall be confined to the original question o 
their western frontier, and in such a demand they 
will be supported by practically the whole of British 
public opinion, and, therefore, in the long run, by the 
British Government as represented by Mr. Chamberlain 
From our point of view the Polish and Czech delegations 
have no business to be at Locarno at all. The propos 
Pact concerns a frontier in which they have no mor 
interest than have the Swedes or the Portugues 
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Their intrusion would be a sheer impertinence if 
yr. Chamberlain had not weakly consented to it. 

The Locarno Conference, as we have said, should have 
, single item on its Agenda—the devising of a Pact 
ghich will secure the present frontiers of France and 
Belgium. It is only in that that we in Great 
Britain are interested, and if the “settlement” 
inludes more than that we shall probably not be 
interested in it at all. Why should we be? We 
yant only to prevent war, to eliminate causes of dispute 
_not to stereotype such just causes of dispute as exist 
teday on almost all the frontiers of Poland. If the 
delegates at Locarno cannot, and do not, ignore the 

lem of Eastern Europe, or at least set it aside for 
ensideration in the future, it is safe to predict that 
they will achieve nothing that is worth achieving. 
No one outside France and Poland wishes the im- 
possible Treaty of Versailles to be signed over 


again. 


THE TRUE-BLUE FUGLEMAN 


OMEBODY said the other day that Sir William 
. Joynson-Hicks was a candidate for a Mussoliniship 
in this country. But the suggestion surely fails 
to appreciate the qualities of the British Home Secretary 
md of the Italian dictator. Sir William Joynson-Hicks, 
for all his truculent manner, has a softer heart than he 
thinks he has; Signor Mussolini, despite his blunders, is 
wt a very stupid man. The office for which the Home 
Seretary really seems to be a candidate is that of chief 
publicity agent to the Communist Party of Great Britain. 
“The trouble about Sir William Joynson-Hicks *—as 
ir. Belloc might have said—*“‘ is that he will make one and 
oe equal six.” A Minister who scares his friends by repre- 
snting an enemy platoon as an army corps, and the popping 
of ginger-beer corks as the explosions of incendiary bombs, 
isa godsend to the Communist Party. Were that all, he 
night be, if not a godsend, at least a joke to the rest of us. 
Unfortunately, however, in his attempts to come to grips 
vith his bogey, he is by his threats and his appeals stirring 
wugly class-passions. And that is not funny. 

But we may be asked—indeed we have been asked by 
several correspondents—whether we can honestly continue 
tomake so light of the “* Red peril.” In view of the revela- 
tions made at the Liverpool Conference of the Labour Party, 
win Dr. Shadwell’s articles in the Times—in view of what 
freryone now knows about their activities—ought we not 
fo treat the Communists more seriously? We can only 
rply that nothing has occurred to change our opinion that 
the Communist Party is a negligible quantity, and the 
(mmunist danger an utterly remote hypothesis in this 
wuntry. There were no revelations at the Liverpool Con- 
fence. The Labour movement sized up the Communists 

ago, and neither those who voted for their exclusion 
the Party, nor those who voted against it, were under 
the illusion that they were the desperate fellows depicted 
ly Sir William Joynson-Hicks. The Communists are put 
wt of the Labour Party not because they are regarded as a 

ager in the Jicksian sense, but because they are a 

uuisance. They know how to make themselves thoroughly 

ive to leaders, political and industrial, or to anyone 
tthe rank and file who raises his voice against them. 

are unscrupulous in their methods, implacable, turbu- 
at. And so it is that the right wing of the Labour Party 
‘anxious to get rid of this gadfly ; while the left wing is 
her less anxious chiefly because it thinks that the right 
"ng will be all the better for the gadfly in the room with it. 


But no one in the Labour Party or in the Trade Union 
movement imagines that the Communists are a force 
capable of subverting the State. 

But think of the financial support they receive from 
Russia! Well, we do think of it. We regard it as highly 
objectionable in principle; but in~-practice what does it 
amount to? It is nonsense to imagine that the Bolsheviks 
are pouring milliards of gold roubles into this country for 
the perversion of the British proletariat. And for such 
sums as they do dribble out we should hardly have thought 
they were getting their money’s worth. Hear what the 
Workers’ Weekly has to say, with melancholy candour, about 
the results of the recent attempt to recruit members for 
the Communist Party : 


Red week was a success in patches. These patches are the places 
where the party membership pulled its weight and made a campaign 
of it. In the other places, where the membership made ill-directed 
efforts or no efforts at all, the campaign was a failure. When the 
tally for the first week is completed we shall in all probability record 
an increase of 750 new members in one week. That is not good 
enough. 


Then, as to factory gate meetings : 


This phase of our activity has been sadly neglected. Only ten 
locals throughout the country report endeavours in that direction. 
It is true that quite a number state that local conditions make it 
impossible to hold such meetings. The army of full-time propa- 
gandists credited to us by our opponents does not exist. 


And finally, we are told that 
the “factory groups” already existing have not reported any 
increase worth mentioning. The truth is that in most cases they 
have not tried . . . The individual membership of the party has 
not responded. 
Such is the nice Revolution pudding which the British 
Communist cooks make from the recipe and the materials 
supplied by Moscow. If Moscow is content with this 
Barmecide feast, so are we! 

But what of Dr. Shadwell? We cannot but admire 
the skill that he has always shown in unearthing naughty 
propensities in the Labour movement, and we are interested, 
if not greatly impressed, by his discoveries. These include 
Trades Councils with “* extremist ’’ chairmen, local authori- 
ties with several Communist members, Trade Union branches 
where Red doctrines are ventilated, Communist speakers 
fined for holding meetings in defiance of police regulations, 
and—crowning horror—the Young Communist League, 
which, he says rather trustfully, “‘ appears to be making 
progress now, and is not to be overlooked.” We do not 
suppose it will be overlooked by Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
with his magnifying glass! Dr. Shadwell has made one 
discovery, however, which is really important. But before 
we speak of that, let us finish what we have to say about the 
seriousness of the Communists. The scaremongers, as we 
have pointed out, grossly exaggerate both the man-power 
and the brain-power of the British Communists. But that 
is not all. In talking of the danger of a bloody revolution, 
they betray an astonishing ignorance—so astonishing, indeed, 
that one doubts its genuineness—of the psychology of the 
British working-class. There is no evidence that anything 
more than a tiny fraction of the British working-class 
—say half of one per cent.—believes in the Communist doc- 
trines of a violent seizure of power and a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Moreover, even if it were disposed that way, it 
has the elementary intelligence to see that a successful 
revolution could only be brought off in exceptional circum- 
stances, Those circumstances—a lost war, a rebellious 
army, an utterly discredited and detested ruling class— 
existed in Russia in 1917, and it was their existence, as 
Bolshevik writers have admitted, that made the Soviet 
triumph possible. But they do not exist here, and there 
is not the slightest reason why we should expect them. 
There is ample evidence that the working-class is as little 
disposed to revolution as any other class in the country. 
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Is it possible, then, that Mayfair and Whitehall should be 
as blind to the facts as are the doctrinaires of the Kremlin ? 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks gave us a pretty clear hint the 
other day that he is not quite so blind. “I believe,” he 
said. that 

if this Communist organisation dare to set themselves up against the 

people of the country, if they dare to promote revolution, they will 

be met with such an opposition on the part of the honest men and 
women of the community, and such a determination, that it will 
not be Great Britain, it will not be the Constitution which will be 
imperilled—it will be the Communist party which will be smashed 
to atoms. (Cheers.) 
But then, if Sir William and those who cheer him believe 
that, what is all the pother about? They are not afraid 
of the Communists after all, it seems. Whom are they 
afraid of 2? What is the Red peril that is terrifying the True 
Blues? The answer to that brings us back to Dr. Shadwell’s 
important discovery. 

The Nottinghamshire miners told Dr. Shadwell that 
Mr. Cook did not make a favourable impression when he 
came to address them : 

The miners in that area are still doing pretty well. One of them 
had recently to give evidence in Court, and demanded payment of 
expenses for the loss of his day’s work. When asked how much he 
earned in a day he replied, £1. The bench, who included a check- 
weighman, were rather incredulous, but on referring to the manager 
of the colliery they found that the statement was correct. The 
case aroused interest in the question of the miners’ earnings, and an 
examination of the accounts showed that the average pay of all 
underground workers in that colliery was 18s. 114d.a shift, and it had 
been more. It is difficult to arouse much revolutionary ardour in 
those circumstances. . 

We have italicised the last sentence, and we hardly need 
to make any further comment. Ez pede Herculem; what 
is true of Nottinghamshire, is true of England. There is 
no dangerous unrest to be feared when men have employ- 
ment, decent wages and decent conditions. But the discon- 
tent which springs from misery and despair—from unemploy- 
ment, low wages, and the indifference of the Government 
or the richer classes—that points, not indeed to a Communist 
revolution, but to industrial disputes and political demands 
which threaten the citadel of property. In a word, then, 
what the Red peril signifies to the reactionaries is not 
Bolshevism, but the Labour Party, and not merely the 
Labour Party, but any genuine social reforms such as a 
liberal-minded Tory like Mr. Baldwin might consent to, 
if he were not scared or thwarted. 

Now what exactly may be the Home Secretary’s private 
views on social reforms we do not know; he has manifested 
little interest in anything beyond the closing of night clubs. 
But his recent alarms and excursions have been deplorable. 
Last week we criticised his method of dealing with the 
**O.M.S.,”” and we have been taken to task by some of our 
readers for certain comments that we made. We are 
supposed somehow to have denied the right of the com- 
munity to protect itself in a social or industrial crisis. 
That we have certainly not done. We do not deny— 
indeed, we emphatically assert—the right of the public to 
take proper measures both against violence and against 
an undue interference with its normal life. As to the first, 
little need be said ; everybody expects riots or fights to be 
prevented or put down, and everybody, save perhaps the 
Fascists, expects them to be prevented or put down by the 
poliee. But let us make our position clear about the second 
point. There is no reason in general that we know of why 
the public should be put to heavy loss or inconvenience, 
let alone starvation, because of a dispute between a body 
of workmen and their employers. Now that does not 
imply a declaration of faith in strike-breaking, or a belief 
that strikes should be made illegal. We are simply asserting 
the right of the public to have such action taken (and the 
duty of the Government to take it) as will ensure the continu- 
ance of essential services—the right to be fed, lit and warmed, 





— 


and to travel with as little restriction as possible. Thy 
means, in effect, an organisation for the maintenance o 
supplies by the Government on behalf of the community 
But there is a very important condition involved, }, 
maintaining the service, the Government must act im. 
partially, without reference to the merits of the particuly 
dispute, and it must not, therefore, appear as the agent 
of the employers any more than of the workers. Let y 
show what we mean by taking a concrete case. In a strike 
or lock-out on the railways, the Government would be 
expected to run a motor-service for food and milk supplies 
and possibly for passengers. But, more than that, it might 
legitimately decide to run trains also by means of volunteer, 
on certain clear conditions—that not a penny of profit would 
go to the railway companies, that they should in fact 
left in exactly the same financial position as if no trains wer 
running, and that the volunteers—if they happened to kk 
members of the National Union of Railwaymen—shou 
receive no wages. This impartial action of the Government 
would not, of course, imply that it had no other concen 
with the dispute ; it might, and almost certainly would, bk 
using its offices for a settlement. The instance of a railway 
dispute that we have taken is, in practice, about the only 
case where any such intervention could legitimately be 
made. The principle might possibly apply to coal, but 
obviously volunteer coal-hewers would not keep many 
fires going! And as for disputes in most other industries, 
not only would the same difficulty appear, but Government 
intervention would not be justified in principle, because no 
substantial question of public inconvenience would arise. 
There is thus a limited field within which the public is 
able, and entitled, to secure a reasonable protection of its 
rights. And within that field we readily admit that ther 
is a place for volunteer bodies of citizens—for an O.MS, 
if you will, that will be at the disposal of the Government 
for use in an emergency, on the condition we have laid down 
above. But to admit that is far from justifying the O.MS. 
that confronts us to-day. We can withdraw nothing o 
what we have said of it, or of the Home Secretary’s patronage 
of it. Its founders have said that there is nothing prove 
cative in it. But their very words, their sneers at Govem- 
ments, are provocative ; as also are their assumptions that 
they are the party of “‘ law and order” as contrasted with 
members of Trade Unions, and that all strikes are wicked 
and “ unconstitutional ’’—for of course the legitimacy 
of the weapon of the strike, as of the lock-out, is fully recog- 
nised by the law. They have said that they have m 
connection with Fascism. But the remarkable advances 
made by the Liverpool Fascists to the Liverpool Police 
authorities last week leave us rather dubious about that. 
Above all, neither Sir William Joynson-Hicks’s explanations, 
nor the names of the founders, convince us that the 0.MS. 
is anything but an “ upper-class ” challenge to the “ lower 
classes.” A Home Secretary who gives what he calls s 
‘* qualified blessing” to this body is not a patriotic hen 
combating the “ Red peril.” He is merely a True Blue 
fugleman, and in that réle he is a danger and not a protectio! 
to the community. 


AMERICAN SENTIMENT 
AND THE WAR DEBTS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 


WRITE “ sentiment ” instead of “ opinion,” because 
it is plain that the general attitude of America and 





the special outbreaks reflected at intervals in the 
Press are alike inspired by feeling or popular passia? 
They certainly cannot be described as the expressio® 
public opinion based upon recognition of political 
economic realities. Those realities are not strange ® 
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our public. It has, for example, looked on at the tussle 
between M. Caillaux and the Treasury Department in 
Washington with a large measure of impartiality, and is 
sincerely regretful that a settlement has not been reached. 
The British taxpayer’s position is simple enough. He has 
secepted the unpleasant fact of the war debts. The 
Baldwin agreement with America was to him a grim neces- 
sity imposed by the Anglo-Saxon religion of financial 
integrity. He condemned the separate settlement as a 

ye blunder ; but he rewarded its author by making him 
Prime Minister. That was his own affair. But consider 
the astonishment of the heavy-laden Briton when, a month 
yo, M. Caillaux being in London, he read the New York 
cables apprising him that Mr. Churchill was castigated 
throughout the American Press as the joint author of a 
shameful plot against the United States That is to say, 
he was accused of conspiring with M. Caillaux to bring off 
an Anglo-French coup, so manipulated as to seem more 
generous than it was, in order that Uncle Sam might be 
made to appear before the world as the super-Shylock ! 
To our ears this accusation sounds so grotesque that I 
do not believe any part of the British public can be made 
to understand it. But at least one can make an attempt 
to describe, if not to explain, the principal elements that 
goto make up American feeling on the war-debt problem. 

Let me begin with one or two concrete examples. There 
isone statement that has been made in a thousand forms 
since the United States withdrew from Europe: namely, 
that America entered the war to make an end of mili- 
tarism and ensure a lasting peace, and that during the 
past six years European Governments have been so misbe- 
having as to bring the American purpose to naught. Mr. 
Frank H. Simonds, the American journalist whose weekly 
syndicated article on international affairs reaches several 
nillions of readers, remarked recently that the American 
public has been deceived, and is now in danger of being 
defrauded, by Europe. He says : 

We feel that the money lent to achieve victory and to restore 
normal life is being employed to construct new military machines 
and to foster international! rivalry. 

At the same time, however, he recognises that there is not a 
single European nation which does not associate its miseries 
vith American actions, and its privations with American 
prosperity. Mr. Simonds puts his case gently. Other 
Americans employ a sharper style. One of them, Mr. 
Gabriel Wells, a well-known citizen of New York, in a recent 
letter to an English weekly review, made the following 
pints: that for the United States the cause of peace is 
ilways dominant ; that if she had been rightly approached 
at the end of the war, ‘“‘ America would have readily con- 
snted, as an integral part of her military assistance, to a 
cancellation of the debts”; that, unfortunately, France 
did not then, nor for a considerable time afterwards, counten- 
ace a spirit of magnanimity, while “‘ England has failed to 
live up to her historic réle of international mediator ” ; 
md that, these things being so, America is right, and 
altogether consistent, in pressing to-day the claims which 
the would have been glad to waive if Europe had been 
villing to purge the treaties of the element of revenge and 
‘0 furnish some tangible assurance of peace. Thus Mr. 
Gabriel Wells. I am prepared for the retort that he is no 
politician, but merely a man whose opinion on rare books 
‘worthy of respect. That is so: but Mr. Wells puts in 
clear dogmatic form a view which we know to be held by a 
great number of Americans, and especially by many who 
have felt regret and humiliation at America’s voluntary 
absence from the organised family of nations. Let us, 
herefore, test the Simonds’ and Wells’ statements with the 
tid of a brief historical retrospect. 

How, to begin with, can it be said that America’s para- 
Mount purpose in the victory, the armistice, and the 


economic settlement has been peace, and peace without 
vengeance ? In November, 1918, the American Press, 
with a staggering unanimity, took the view that the Allies 
should have refused to discuss the armistice terms. The 
terrific hostility to Wilson was due in great part to the 
popular knowledge that he was going to Europe in the hope 
of using the power of America towards a peace of recon- 
ciliation. The Treaty of Versailles was killed in Washing- 
ton, not because of the penal clauses, but because of the 
League Covenant. It was well understood among English 
speakers in America, and English writers addressing the 
American public, that for fully five years after the war 
one did not, and could not, discuss such subjects as debts, 
reparations, and commercial agreements upon the assump- 
tions which—roughly speaking, after the Genoa Conference 
—had become common to all parties in England. Note, 
further, the curious and most significant fact that when the 
Lloyd George Government, in the summer of 1922, was 
heading for a new war in the Near East, and was being 
overthrown in Britain as a consequence, America provided 
the only solid block of support in the world for the George- 
Churchill policy. 

Then came the invasion of the Ruhr. It can, I believe, be 
stated positively that Poincaré’s Ruhr enterprise brought the 
turn in American feeling over Europe, the debts, and the 
policy of France. At the Paris Conference which preceded 
the invasion, Bonar Law made a remarkable offer to the 
Poincaré Government. It included the cancellation of the 
French and Belgian war debts upon wise and generous 
terms. This was a notable example of England’s faithful- 
ness to her “historic réle of international mediator.”” The 
American Press made nothing of the offer. Bonar Law 
was the opposite of a publicity agent; and the American 
public remained in ignorance of it. The British withdrew 
from the Conference ; the French entered the Ruhr; and 
America in general approved. If any American reader is 
disposed to challenge this statement, I refer him to a Press 
survey that was carried out, some three months after the 
Ruhr adventure began, covering all the newspapers that 
take the Associated Press service of foreign news. The 
verdict was overwhelmingly in favour of the Poincarist 
method of forcing Germany. The New York Times began 
by opposing it, but made an instant surrender to its public, 
which includes the bulk of the business and professional 
classes within reach of New York. Opposition to the 
Ruhr policy had to be carried on, against the tremendous 
social influences of New York and the activities of the 
Poincarist propaganda office, by a few independent journals, 
such as the New York World and the Liberal weeklies. 

Nevertheless, as I say, the Ruhr in due time brought the 
turn in American opinion. The business world yielded 
at last to the pressure of facts, and within six months 
practically all the American opinion that counts was 
ranged against the French Government policy and in 
support of the British effort towards a full economic settle- 
ment. It need not be added that the Baldwin debt- 
settlement in Washington contributed immensely to this 
result. It could not, perhaps, be said to make any great 
difference to that conglomerate mass of American opinion 
which is always suspicious of British policy. But I am 
convinced that it restored the high repute of Great Britain 
on the higher levels of American business and professional 
life. 

The British answer, then, to Mr. Simonds and those 
who repeat with him the formula respecting America’s 
consistent peace-mind, is simple enough. It might open 
with the statement that we did not begin to find serious 
evidence of it, in the American Press, until after the fall 
of Poincaré; and further, that the American attitude 


towards the war-debts settlement furnishes a somewhat 
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perplexing commentary upon the American sense of what 
is called betrayal in the presence of European miseries and 
nationalistic feuds. Not the most perverse of our critics 
could refuse to acknowledge that the British record on the 
Continent since 1921 is open to no serious reproach from the 
United States. We at least are free from the stain of seeking 
to perpetuate the feuds of Central Europe. No one could 
accuse us of persisting in a course of conduct deemed 
to justify America in her policy of rigorous punishment by 
debt-collection. Four successive British Cabinets have 
pursued a steady policy of settlement and reconciliation, 
while, in the matter of international indebtedness, they 
have upheld the most rigid standard of obligation. But, 
our American critics contend, Britain has, for her own 
purposes, made with France a settlement which admits the 
pernicious principle that a debtor nation may be dealt 
with according to an assumed, or discoverable, incapacity 
to pay in full. True: so she has; and so has Mr. Mellon 
of the United States Treasury. After her long experience 
with France, and her recent encounter with M. Caillaux, 
Britain inevitably acts upon her knowledge of the realities. 
And Mr. Mellon, while the American Press religiously 
reiterates the opposite principle, does precisely the same 
thing. He is a banker and an organiser of international 
Big Business. He probably knows a good deal more about 
the bottom facts than Mr. Churchill knows. But he is 
the most influential member of the Coolidge Cabinet, and 
for obvious reasons, both French and American, he could 
not use his knowledge to the point of making an agreement 
with M. Caillaux. 

We are left, in consequence, with an extraordinary con- 
fusion of American feeling upon ‘a question which, above 
almost all others, calls for factual statement and realistic 
thinking. The Republicans for whom Mr. Mellon and Mr. 
Hoover speak will continue to assert that debts must be 
paid, and paid in full, although the majority of them know 
and understand the essentials of the situation. Mr. Borah 
and the other Western Senators reiterate that France can 
pay on the same scale as England, because they are resolved 
to maintain the political isolation of the United States ; 
and, it should be added, not a few of them are bitterly 
resentful of America’s having entered the war at all. 
Party divisions do not count in relation to the war-debt 
question. If they did, the Wilson Democrats might be 
expected to hold a distinctive view. As for the mass of the 
American people, it is undoubtedly true that they are 
perplexed beyond measure by the whole business of the 
war debts; so harassed, indeed, that they can do nothing 
but take refuge in a simple passionate declaration. Mr. 
J. A. Spender met an American who (as quoted in The 
Public Life) could explain the American attitude only in 
this way. America, said he, does not want your gold, your 
securities, or your goods: she merely wants to be paid the 
debts that the European nations owe her! Only American 
political leaders and the American Press, aided by the slow 
logic of industrial and commercial experience, can provide 
the answer to that pathetic cry from the heart. 


WASTE OF TIME 


OST of us have no great objection to wasting our 

M time, but we have the greatest objection in the 
world to having our time wasted. The ordinary 

man wastes, I fancy, about 50 per cent. of his time. 
That is, in the course of an eight-hours day, he gets 
through about as much as he ought to be able to get 
through in four hours. Among artisans the percentage 
of wasted time is probably not so high as this, for it is 
in the middle classes rather than in the working classes 
that you find the largest number of people wasting their 


—, 


time during working hours. Many of them, it is 

go through the day with a perpetual air of being 
but the gift for looking busy is quite different from the 
gift for working. If there were a machine which eg¢, 
of us could wear and which could register the number ¢ 
food-pounds of energy that we put into our day’s Work, 
it would be found at the end of the day that some of th 
busiest-looking people were among those who had ugg 
the smallest portion of their energy. Looking busy iy 
this fashion is just as much a waste of time as any othe 
form of idling. It is an attempt to spread out two hou 
work so thin that it will last for six hours or even eight 
It is a pity that we have no universally-wearable machin 
for the measurement of energy, for, if we had, the ma 
who got through a day’s work in two hours would be abk 
to go home proportionately early and enjoy life. Has not 
Mr. Ford estimated that, if we all worked our hardest, 
working day of four hours would be sufficient for all oy 
needs? Apparently, however, most men prefer working 
moderately for six hours to working strenuously for two, 
Many people have even a notion that, if they are tired at 
the end of the day’s work, they have a just cause of com. 
plaint. It is more reasonable to assume that Natur 
meant us to be tired at the end of our day’s work, and 
that, if we do not fairly often feel tired, it is evident that 
we have not been working so hard as we ought to have 
been. As to which of the trades or professions is most 
given to wasting time, we have scarcely the materials 
for guessing. Certainly, not the doctors. At times, when 
a doctor, having listened to your chest and ordered you 
to Bexhill for a week’s rest, spends the next half-hour 
in telling you that he doesn’t think Mr. Baldwin is doing 
at all badly and in deploring the ravages of Trade 
Unionism, you think to yourself: ‘“‘ Here, surely, is a 
profession with a great gift for idling in working hours.” 
But in this you are wrong. The general practitioner has 
a longer working day than the members of any other pro- 
fession, and, if he worked all the time at the intense 
pressure of a schoolmaster teaching a class, he would be 
dead before he was thirty. The consultant physician 
who can make his own hours has, I suppose, a moderately 
easy life, but the doctor who may any night be called 
out of his bed in the small hours to bring a new baby 
into the world cannot be considered an idler merely 
because in the daytime he talks a little politics to patients 
who have very little the matter with them. Nor is the 
schoolmaster to be envied as an idler in spite of his long 
holidays. Schoolmasters, of course, may be in league to 
deceive the world as to the hardness of their lives, but 
few of those of us who are naturally indolent would be 
willing to change places with either a surgeon or a school- 
master. 

No, if we want to find human beings wasting their time, 
we shall do better, I fancy, to pursue our investigations 
in business circles. I speak as an outsider, but to me the 
ordinary business man seems to have greater opportunities 
for wasting time than almost any other man who has to 
earn a living. There are, no doubt, thousands of 
business men who work like galley-slaves : if you are bom 
with the passion for work, you will find opportunities for 
satisfying it even in business. But somehow the busines 
men whom you meet in clubs at the luncheon-hour do 
not impress you as being men who are working themselves 
to the bone, and there is a curious lack of exhausted: 
looking frames in the first-class carriages on the trams 
that leave the City between five and six. The ordinaty 
business man is a born conversationalist. He spends mor 
hours of the day in cheerful conversation than any of his 
fellow citizens. Much of his conversation is, undoubtedly, 
gossip about business, but he deceives himself if he t 
that gossip about business is work. It was in a nation 
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business men that the Three-Hours’ Lunch Club originated. 
You would find no club of that kind in a community of 
miners or even house-painters. The only people to rival 
the business man in his happy capacity for wasting time 
ge the people who belong to committees. Three out of 
four of the people who belong to committees are people 
gho love to spend three hours in discussing a matter that 
could easily be settled in five seconds. Has anyone ever 
attended a commitiee meeting that did not last three 
times as long as it ought to have lasted? Almost always 
there is at least one member who insists upon explaining 
to everyone present at great length what everybody knows 
gready. It is not to be denied that committees do a 
geat deal of good in the world, but they do it at a most 
mnecessary expense of the members’ time. Even the 
House of Commons, which, I suppose, is the greatest 
committee in the world, probably wastes ten hours for 
eery hour that it puts to profitable use. This is largely 
because so many human beings imagine that they are 
yorking when they are only talking. Talk interrupts 
work to such an extent in the House of Commons that it 
smetimes takes years to pass a small Bill on which all 
rasonable men are agreed, such as the Plumage Bill. 
If miners talked as much as Members of Parliament there 
would soon be a shortage of coal in the country. Not, 
indeed, that I envy the life of a Member of Parliament. 
Pleasant as it is to talk, it is far from pleasant to have 
to listen to other people talking—at least, on such subjects 
as appeal to Members of Parliament. 

Many people are of the opinion that Civil Servants are 
of all men those with the most brilliant gift for getting 
through a day’s work without actually having done 
mything. I doubt, however, whether life in the Civil 
Service is quite so attractive as these people make out. 
Many of the Civil Servants I have known have given me 
the impression that they worked just as hard as landowners 
a clergymen. They have undoubtedly kept the country 
going under all sorts of incompetent Governments, and we 
tan measure their industry by the fact that they require 
% much longer holidays than the rest of us. I feel rather 
kindly towards Civil Servants at the present moment, 
because, if I may make a clean breast of it, when I sat 
down to write this article I intended to write an attack 
ma Civil Servant and, just when I had reached this 
satence, I discovered that the Civil Servant was right and 
Iwas wrong. All that I had written so far was to lead 
up to a scathing denunciation of this honest man, not 
for wasting his own time but for wasting mine. If you 
bok back to the first sentence, you will find a distinct 
tote of bitterness. To be perfectly truthful, my blood was 
boiling, and nothing short of a bleeding scalp in the last 
patagraph would have appeased me. It was all about 
vhat I took to be a bit of red tape in the matter of a 
telephone account in Gloucestershire, and it would be 
tedious to give the details now that I have got them right. 
But the details, as I misunderstood them, constituted 
the most crushing indictment of Civil Service incompetence 
that any writer of a ‘letter to the editor’’ could have 
wished. They proved the man a nincompoop who wasted 
wotepaper, stamps and time beyond all precedent. Save 

the point of view of justice, I am almost sorry that 

I found out my mistake, for there was a surge of passion 
my mind that promised some pretty invective. And 
tow I shall never know what ensanguined epithets I might 
ve aimed at him. All this preparation for the knock-out 

w has been a mere waste of time, for, just as the gloves 
Were on and I stood up in the ring, I found myself without 
Madversary. Some small notion of the things I was going 
0 say about him you may gather if you turn up Roget's 
cp aurus and read the adjectives under the subject 
Imbecility.” Here are a few of them : 


weak-, addle-, puzzle-, blunder-, muddle-, muddy-, pig-, beetle-, 
maggotty-, gross-headed ; beef-, fat-, -witted, -headed. 

weak-, feeble-minded; dull-, shallow-, rattle-, lack-brained ; 
half-, short-, dull-, blunt-witted ; shallow-, clod-, addle-pated ; 
dim-, short-sighted ; thick-skulled ; weak in the upper story. 

shallow, borné, weak, wanting, soft, sappy, spoony; dull—as 
a beetle ; stupid, heavy, insulse—{I particularly like “ insulse ”}— 
obtuse, blunt, stolid, doltish, asinine ; inept, etc. ; -prosaic, etc. 

fatuous, idiotic, imbecile, drivelling ; blatant, babbling ; vacant ; 
sottish ; bewildered, etc. 

blockish, unteachable; Boeot-ian, -ic; bovine ; 
-discerning, -enlightened, -wise, -philosophical ; apish. 

having no -head, ete. ; not -bright, eté.; inapprehensible. 

narrow-minded, ete.; bigoted, etc.; giddy, ete.; rash, ete. ; 
eccentric, etc. 


What a waste to have all those adjectives waiting 
to be used, and not to be able to use them! Would that 
Civil Servants were less impeccable, so that weapons so 
noble need not have been left to rust in unemployment ! 
You who write letters to editors, however, would do well 
to cut out the list for reference if ever you should be lucky 
enough to have a really just cause of complaint about the 
telephone. To Te 


un-gifted, 


FISHERY RESEARCH SINCE 
THE WAR 


HE Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries have 
recently published a report on Sea Fisheries* for 
the years 1919 to 1923, in which is included a very 
interesting summary of the scientific investigations under- 
taken by the Fisheries Department since the War. During 
the War, investigations of this nature, with the exception of 
certain valuable work on shell-fish, to which reference will 
be made later, were of necessity suspended. 

While all science transcends the bounds of nationality, in 
no branch is this more obviously the case than in marine 
research since, with the exception of a strip three miles wide 
round the coasts, the sea which is the subject-matter of the 
science is itself international, and all the great fisheries are 
situated in international waters. The need for co-operation 
in the investigation of the abnormally rich fisheries in the 
North Sea by all the nations which participated in them 
was long ago recognised and gave rise, at the beginning of 
the century, to the formation of the International Council 
for the Exploration of the Sea. The participating countries 
were Great Britain, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Russia, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, while the United States 
joined later; the headquarters being situated at Copen- 
hagen. Until the outbreak of war, this central authority 
performed a most important service by co-ordinating the 
scientific activities of these countries in so far as they had 
any bearing upon marine research and directing them into 
the most useful channels. The War, although it resulted in 
the withdrawal from the Council of Germany and the 
United States and later of Russia, did not entirely check its 
work, and it was maintained as an active organisation until, 
at the invitation of the British Government, it reassembled, 
less the three retired countries, but with the addition of 
France and Finland, at London in March, 1920. 

At that meeting a new programme of work, which 
included hydrography, statistics, and research on food 
fishes and on the microscopic life at the surface of the sea, 
or plankton, was drawn up, and further investigations in 
the English Channel and other parts of the Atlantic slope, 
an extension of the original range of activities, and into 
problems connected with freshwater fisheries were planned. 
The greater part of the work done by the Fisheries Depart- 
ment in this country is being carried out in co-operation 
with the Council, and as a part of its programme. 


* Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report on Sea Fisheries 
for the years 1919—1923. H.M. Stationery Office. 3s, 6d. 
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The War, however little else can be said in its credit, by 
applying drastic restrictions to the North Sea fisheries, did 
unquestionably lead to an increase in the stocks of fish, which 
before the War were showing signs of serious depletion. 
During the later years of the War and immediately after it 
the catches were greater, and the size of the individual fish 
distinctly larger, than in 1913. As was to be expected, this 
increase was most marked in the bottom living, or “de- 
mersal,” fish, of which the flatfish are the most important 
examples, since, owing to their habits and restricted move- 
ments, they are more completely at the mercy of the trawl 
than the more active and further ranging fish which live 
nearer the surface. Thus in the case of plaice, with which 
the most important of the English investigations have been 
concerned, the average catch in 1919 was about double that 
of 19138, while the proportion of large fish had greatly in- 
creased. Small plaice were rare and often absent in many 
parts where before the War they had been abundant, and 
were found to be restricted to grounds nearer the coast. 
This fact, together with the discovery that there had been a 
decided slowing down in the rate of growth, since fish were 
smaller for their age than before the War, could only indicate 
a definite overcrowding. Although by 1920 there were signs 
of a return to pre-war conditions, yet proposals for plaice 
protection needed the most careful consideration in view of 
the fact that too rigorous protection would lead, apparently, 
to overcrowding and reduction in the rate of growth, and so 
to a diminution in the possible yield of any area. The 
Fisheries Department recommended a transplantation on a 
large scale of young plaice to the ideal conditions which pre- 
vail for them on the Dogger Bank—in one year young plaice 
will increase their weight by four and a-half times in this 
region, while similar fish left on the coast will only double 
their weight—and the restriction of fishing in areas where 
the rapidly growing young plaice are present in the largest 
numbers. 

While it is always difficult to determine the exact condi- 
tions which prevail in any part of the sea, this is particularly 
the case with regard to the sea bottom. Plaice are bottom 
living animals and find their food among the other creatures 
which live at the bottom of the sea and which provide a 
source of fish food second only in importance to the plankton, 
which furnishes food for the surface dwelling fish such as 
the herring and mackerel. Although it was always possible 
with the aid of suitable dredges to obtain qualitative esti- 
mates of the inhabitants of the sea bottom in any particular 
area, it was not until the invention by a Danish zoologist, 
Dr. C. G. J. Petersen, of a bottom-sampler, or “ grab,” 
which bites out pieces of definite area from the bottom of 
the sea, that any quantitative estimation of the bottom 
fauna could be made. This apparatus, though not perfect, 
has proved of great value, and has demonstrated the presence 
of definite groups, or “‘ communities,” of animals in different 
areas and at different depths. 

Extensive use of this method of investigation has been 
made in order to determine the nature of the bottom fauna 
on the Dogger Bank and the possibility of its being able to 
provide sufficient food to support the transplanted plaice. 
Animals at the sea bottom have not a general distribution 
as might be imagined, but apparently live in isolated areas, 
though often in vast numbers within those areas. Two bi- 
valve molluses, Spisula and Mactra, both of which resemble 
small cockles and which together constitute one of the prin- 
cipal sources of food for plaice and haddock, show this type 
of distribution very clearly. On the Dogger Bank Spisula 
was found in patches as extensive as fifty miles by twenty 
and at a density of anything from one thousand to eight 
thousand to the square metre, while Mactra occurred in 
patches of fifteen to twenty miles in diameter and up to 
seven hundred per square metre! Surely ideal feeding 
grounds for plaice. 


The hydrography and plankton of the North Sea wer 
especially studied in connection with investigations into the 
cod and herring. The great susceptibility of fish to any 
change in the physical conditions of the water with which 
they are surrounded and its influence on their abundance 
in any year—on which, of course, depends the success of the 
fisheries of that year—is shown as the result of an examina. 
tion into the causes of the failure of the herring fishery jn 
1921. From the slightly higher temperature and the excep- 
tionally high salinity of the water in the southern part of the 
North Sea, it was found that there had been a great inflow 
of “ Atlantic water ”’ into this region during the early months 
of that year. A striking confirmation was provided in the 
plankton investigations of the same year, which revealed the 
presence of enormous numbers of pteropods—small and 
highly specialised snails which live at the surface of the sea 
—and also certain jelly-fish and other animals, all of which 
are typical Atlantic forms, and are never present in the 
North Sea in a normal year. There can be little doubt that 
these abnormal conditions were responsible for the failure 
of the herring fishery, since similar conditions prevailed in 
1905, which was also a bad herring year. In exactly what 
way the herring are affected, however, remains still to be 
discovered. 

It has only been possible above briefly to indicate a few 
of the more interesting lines of research which are being 
carried out on the food fishes. Although a great amount 
of valuable information has been obtained by these r- 
searches, the most important fact revealed by the report is 
that scientific investigations have now been set more firmly 
than ever on their feet, and that the groundwork is being 
laid of a thorough examination, and so eventually a proper 
conservation, of these fisheries which are by no means 
the least valuable portion of our national heritage. 

c. M. Y¥, 


Correspondence 
WHAT IS “STRIKE-BREAKING”? 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Permit me to make a few comments on your rather 
sweeping condemnation of the O.M.S. as “ strike breakers.” 
I am not a member of this organisation, and therefore cannot 
tell whether they are, in fact, as you would seem to suggest, 
a sinister movement run by rich people, with the sole purpose 
of strike-breaking. You may have inside information, unknown 
to me, but on the published facts there seems little justification 
of your attitude. 

The phrase “ strike breaking” is used by Labour leaden 
as a term that damns finally and eonclusively all those to whom 
it is applied, together with “ blacklegging ” and “ provocation.” 

Let us take an ordinary case, the relations between myself 
and the railways. As an ordinary citizen I am unin 
either in the wages paid or the profits earned by the railway 
companies. But I am vitally interested in them, because they 
take me to work every day, and supply my food, drink, and other 
necessary supplies, living as I do in a densely populated industrial 
area. A prolonged railway strike immediately brings before 
me the prospect of hardship, and possibly starvation, because 
I am unable to earn my living, and even if I can, I shall be unable 
to convert my earnings into goods. Therefore, if there is any 
possibility of a railway strike (and who would deny it ?) I am not 
only justified from the strongest instincts of self-preservation, 
but also should be exceedingly foolish if I do not take steps @ 
protect myself from this peril. As I can do little myself, ! 
naturally follow the excellent example set by the Trades Unions, 
and combine with people of similar views and interests: hence 
such organisations as the O.M.S. / 

The fact that I may be labelled as “ a strike breaker ” doe 
not frighten me. In fact, the phrase is used in two totally 
different senses. As used by you it implies any activity that 
lessen the discomfort inflicted on me by an industrial dispute 
I reject this definition, and suggest as an alternative any action 
I may take that tends to bring an industrial dispute to 3 
clusion unfavourable to the employees. 
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If your definition is right everybody becomes a strike-breaker. 
for example, in a railway strike, I may go to my work by car. 
[sthat strike breaking ? And may even offer to give a friend a lift. 
js that strike breaking? I shall certainly consume food that 
has been handled by emergency railway crews—does that consti- 
tute strike breaking ? And if not, whyshould I not be oneof the 
gidemergency crews. I read that the Labour Party is preparing 
to use the Co-operative Societies for the distribution of food in 
the event of a general strike. Is this not strike breaking, and 
ifnot, why is it wrong for me to try and do the same thing ? 

If the above-mentioned examples are not strike breaking, then 
your comment on the O.M.S. is unjustified. 

" Ifthey are, I shall feel all the more inclined to join the O.M.S. 
for that implies that the Unions are trying to enforce their views, 
wt by pressure on the employers concerned, which is legitimate, 
ut by making life so intolerable to people outside the scope of 
the dispute in question that they bring pressure to bear on the 

to end the dispute, quite irrespective of the rights or 
wrongs of the case—a proceeding completely indefensible from 
ay moral or ethical point of view, and which it is the duty of 
every decent citizen to resist. 

If to do this is to be provocative, I can only say that the word 
isused in much the same way as the English priest uses the word 
taitor, in St. Joan ; i.e., to indicate any action that is in any way 
inimical to the designs of the Labour Party.—Yours, etc., 

Wilmslow. Cuartes L, TEBBUTT. 

October 6. 

fit is perhaps our own fault that Mr. Tebbutt should have 
nisunderstood our — of view on this question. As a matter 
ut fact we agree with almost all he says, and prefer his definition 
fa “ strike breaker ” to the one which he erroneously ascribes 
tous. We discuss the question at some length on another page 
in this issue—Ep. N.S.] 


AN UNTRANSLATABLE 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 


S$i,—Some foreign phrases are undoubtedly untranslatable. 
Put * Dead slow,”’ or “‘ Home, sweet home,” for instance, into 
French. 

Iwas during the war interpreting a private conference between 
the British and French Prime Ministers. Mr. Lloyd George, 
after a metaphor based upon the function of the umbilical cord 
(y good luck I knew the French for that), exclaims sharply, 
“Tell him that the trouble with that man is that he never 
hllows through with his stroke!’ To put that into idiomatic 
French instantly (an official interpreter must never hesitate), 
toa man totally ignorant of golf, was—well, what it was. 

But is Cyrano’s phrase, “‘ le soir quand j’entrerai chez Dieu,” 
translatable ? I think not. The simpler the better, in such 
cases. “When I meet God to-night’ seems to have both the 
‘mplicity and the bombast required. 

Here is possibly an interesting memory. I saw one of the 

st performances of Cyrano, and a few days later was telling 
wy friend, Sir Henry Irving, about it. He had already heard of 
i, and thought it would be a great role for himself. Finally, 
te asked me if I would translate the play for him. I took’a 
muple of days to think the request over, and then I told him 
that even if one succeeded in translating the language, one could 
wt translate the character. The Gascon was so alien to British 
itiment that the spirit of Cyrano would inevitably have 
‘vaporated in the process. ‘‘ But couldn’t you over that,”’ 
le replied, “‘ by making him an Irishman ? *°—Yours, etc., 

October 7. Henry Norman. 


PHRASE 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Siz,—It appears to me that the main defect of Mr. Hookham’s 
tanslation (“‘'To-night, when I shall make my entrance in the 
‘urts of God ”)—to which I regret you give the high honour 
your approval—is that it is not English! It is a slavish 
mitation of the French as it might be made by a French boy 

English and would give the English master much to 
talk about. 

The English idiom does not use the future after ‘“‘ when,” 
‘cept in insurance policies, bills of lading and such hunting- 
mounds for commercial English. Imagine an English youth 
“ying to his girl: ‘“‘ When you shall come out of the pictures 

it, meet me by the Blue Boar”! Or imagine that 
Matthew Arnold had written : 
But, children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds shall blow, 
When clear shall fall the moonlight, 


Up the creeks we will hie. 


So well established is the English idiom that in French grammars 
the student is warned that the French idiom requires the future : 
see Brachet’s French Syntax, para. 623 of Hachette’s edition, 
1905. 

Further, though I speak subject to correction, being far from 
a copy of the N.E.D., I submit it is not English to say 
“enter in” ; entrer dans is the French idiom which apparently 
has also been adopted by Mr. Hookham. In English we say 
either enter a house, or enter into a house, not enter in a house. 
I seem to remember a fine phrase in standard English: “ Enter 
into His gates with thanksgiving and into His courts with 
praise.” Perhaps Mr. Hookham may argue that his phrase 
means that when already in the courts he enters the Presence, 
but that does not appear to me to be the meaning of “ entrerai 
chez Dieu.’’—Yours, etc., 

Simiane-Collongues, 

France. 

[We do not understand why Mr. Nance should say that the 
English idiom does not permit the use of the future tense after 
“when.” Innumerable instances of such use might certainly 
be found in Shakespeare and in the Authorised Version of the 
Bible—not to mention the novels of the Victorians, such as 
Trollope: ‘“‘ When the Son of Man shall come in His glory” 
(St. Matthew xxv. 81). Does Mr. Nance consider that this 
‘**is not English’ ? Mr. Hookham did not write “ enter in,” 
he wrote ‘“‘ make my entrance in,” which is quite legitimate. 
—Eb. N.S.] 


F. J. NANCE. 


A VENTURE IN MUSIC 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Lovers of music ought to wander, as I mean to wander, 
to 15 Gordon Square, W.C., any Thursday evening at 8.30 p.m., 
where the Backhouse Quartet are resuming their series of Infor- 
mal Concerts, beginning on October 15th. The price of a ticket 
at the door (only one shilling and twopence, including tax) 
gives the impecunious student a chance of hearing Chamber 
Music, and filling an empty evening. All the Classical composers 
find a place in the programme, and the modern men, such as 
Delius, will be heard. 

I found myself looking forward to Thursdays through the last 
series, and did my best work on Fridays just because } had spent 
a stimulating evening and forgotten that work existed. The 
audience was not bored by a surfeit of music, for the concerts only 
lasted an hour and a half: it was free to smoke ; to ask at the 
end of the evening for any movement to be repeated: one 
member printed the programmes ; another arranged the room. 
1 liked the whole atmosphere, and feel I owe it to the Backhouse 
Quartet to uphold their gallant venture.—Yours, etc., 

1 Branch Hill Side, ISABEL SAVORY. 

Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


Miscellany 


THE CHAIRS 


F all noisy horrid hotels in Milan it was, undoubtedly, 
() the noisiest and the most horrid. The little party 
which gathered at breakfast, haggard after a sleep- 

less night, were convinced that no other hotel in the world 
could be so entirely wrong, wrong in its accommodation, 
its service, its food. The only matter to be decided was the 
direction in which immediate flight should be made. One of 
the party was for antedating the return to England by three 
days and starting home at once, someone else suggested 
Verona, and a mutual friend lived in Genoa. But one 
member of the party had quietly determined to spend, if at 
all possible, these days in Milan, and while the breakfast 
party amiably argued she slipped out of the room, looked up 
Baedeker, took a taxi across the city and within an hour 
was informing the party that she had taken rooms for every- 
one in a hotel which was small and quiet, no trams ran past 
it, it looked out on a public park. Better still, it possessed 
a garden. A real garden, a garden with trees. She had 
seen it from the window of her bedroom; she admitted a 
little shamefacedly that she had taken for herself the only 


vacant bedroom which looked in this direction. 
B2 
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We assured her that for her enterprise she deserved this 
privilege, and within an hour the wrong hotel was exchanged 
for the right one. It proved itself more right every hour, 
the manager was charming, the chambermaid was red- 
haired, in half a day the waiters became our firm friends. 
Above all it was quiet, as quiet as anything in Milan can be. 
We slept in peace, we ate in contentment. 

Yet the thing she had held out to us as the supreme attrac- 
tion, in the end failed to count as an attraction at all. The 
garden which from her window had seemed so charming was in 
reality hot and unfriendly. It was deserted, and though a 
deserted garden can be delightful there was no delight in 
this one’s dusty fountain, its drooping funkias, its Cupid 
hidden behind overgrown bushes. There were three 
summer-houses, there were artificial caves made of cement, 
there was a great quantity of broken statuary ; across every 
path, just on a level with a person’s face, stretched the webs 
of great spiders; and starved ugly cats, very wild, slipped 
from the shelter of one dusty bush to another. The usual 
little iron tables were scattered about, there were many 
iron chairs and great rolls of hotel carpets under a shelter. 
A few guests took their early breakfast in the garden, and we 
drank our after-dinner coffee there (in the darkness the 
garden seemea less dusty), but no one dined or lunched there. 
There had come once, the waiter said, a great wind, and 
since then the garden as a place for serious meals had been 
abandoned. 


It seemed, thinking it over on these hot, windless August 
days, to be an inadequate reason, but, somehow, none of 
us cared to protest. The dining-room, with its simple 
eighteenth century panelling and its ceiling all swags of 
rose buds, was very gentle and pleasant. The garden was— 
well, many things, but to none of them could those adjectives 
be applied. 


Yet in justice we could call it nothing worse than dusty 
until that evening when, after coffee, the discoverer of the 
hotel wandered beyond the range of the electric light towards 
the cement caves. She discovered then that in front of 
them on a little height was an arbour and in it a round iron 
table and four iron chairs. A distant light shone coldly on 
them. Three of the chairs were tipped against the table 
as if to secure the places. 


Secure them against what? Secure ihem for whom? 
There were ten other tables in the garden, there were forty 
chairs. Hardly anyone except ourselves entered the garden, 
no one to our knowledge had ever sat in that arbour. The 
seats of the chairs were made of metal bands placed far 
apart, it was not possible for rain water to lodge there, and 
it could not be supposed that they leaned against the table 
for protection from the weather. 


We assured her then, and we assured her afterwards, that 
there was no reason in the world for her to feel frightened, 
still less reason for her to burst into tears. Foreigners, 
because they are foreigners, seem often to us incompre- 
hensible, there may have been fifty good foreign reasons for 
tipping those chairs, the great wind may indeed have been 
a very great wind. It was ridiculous of her to sce anything 
sinister or tragic in the scene, absurd of her to declare that 
those chairs had been there for years waiting for a party 
which never came back and that, let the waiters place them 
where they would, the chairs at night crept back, engaged 
themselves, leant mutely against the table humbly waiting, 
waiting. She didn’t pretend to know what had happened, 
but she was certain it was something infinitely sad and dis- 
appointing, something had died young, some lovely plan had 
come to nothing, some happy party had suddenly, tragically 
broken up, and what was the “ great wind,” but evidence of 
all that, and her tears, and the dry fountain, and the poor 
patient waiting chairs? LENNOX Rosrnson. 





i 


Music 


MUSIC FOR 1925-6 


T is with a feeling of depression that I turn the lag 

I page of the Royal Philharmonic Society’s prospectys 
for 1925-6. Six concerts are announced under six 

different conductors, of whom four can be claimed x 
Englishmen, namely, Mr. Albert Coates, Sir Landa 
Ronald, Sir Edward Elgar and Mr. Malcolm Sargent. Mp. 
Paul Klenau and Mr. Rhéné Baton are its two visiting cop. 
ductors. Mr. Baton conducts a more or less French pr. 
gramme, as is natural and right, including a pianist wel 
known in Paris, Mr. Ricardo Vifies, who will play Mozart’; 
C minor Pianoforte Concerto, a particularly beautiful work, 
which we shall all be delighted to hear. But the fow 
French compositions which make up Mr. Rhéné Baton’s 
programme are very disappointing. Of these Roussel’s 
Le Festin de l Araignée is an admirable piece of programme 
music which has often been played in London. It is worth 
hearing again, but Roussell has written other and mor 
important works since, which we have not heard at all, 
and he should have been represented by one of them. The 
remaining two are Ravel’s Allorado del Gracioso and 
Vincent d’Indy’s Simfonie Montagnarde. Who to-day wants 
to hear Ravel, with whose compositions we have been sur- 
feited in London for a long time? Ravel in my opinion isa 
clever but, on the whole, insignificant composer. His “ Invi- 
tation to the Waltz””—so immeasurably inferior to Weber's 
engaging sentimentality—is a monstrous aberration of 
musical ability, while his immense reputation as a mere 
orchestral virtuoso received a blow from which it has never 
recovered in this country when we heard his orchestral 
version of Moussorgsky’s “‘ Picture Show,” and discovered 
how very much inferior it was to Sir Henry Wood’s. Then 
there is that gigantic quack, Vincent d’Indy, whose 
Simfonie Montagnarde is also not new to us. I say “ quack,” 
although I know that is the last epithet most people wil 
expect to hear applied to Vincent d’Indy, who has noto 
riously consecrated his whole life to all that is “ highest” 
in art. But you cannot be completely serious without being 
a quack. The major part of the world of art is divided 
into quacks who know they are quacks and quacks who 
think they are honest. Mr. Vincent d’Indy belongs to the 
latter class, and his music is correspondingly dull, preten- 
tious and boring. Artistic honesty is the rarest kind of 
genius; its possessors are unconscious that they are honest, 
and are generally very depressed about themselves even if 
they seem to be much more depressed about other 
people. The product of those minds who take themselves 
and their work with a gravity untroubled by any sense of 
humour only lives when it is preserved from decay by 
some element of violence. 

I am so emphatically on the side of those who prefer to be 
amused by some capering clown or buffoon rather than 
have to listen to solemn pretentiousness that I resent the 
presence of Mr. Vincent d’Indy’s name in this programme 
when we might have had, for example, some new work by 
Mr. Honnegger, whose “‘ Pacific 231” proved that he was 
at least a musician of real vitality. Then there are other 
young French musicians to whom Mr. Rhéné Baton might 
have introduced us, but Mr. Baton is at least giving us one 
novelty—an Orchestral Suite En Kerneo (“In Cornwall") 
by the Breton composer, Louis Vuillemin. a 

Mr. Paul Klenau’s programme is equally disappointing. 
There is one novelty, a “ Rhapsody” by Franckenstein, W 
does not sound very promising, since from what we know 
of its composer it is probably mere Rapellemeister mus 
I don’t exactly object to Beethoven’s K Violin Concert? 
to be played by Mr. Erica Morini at this same concert, 

I would like to hear again that fascinating Violin Concer 
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by Prokovieff, which has only once been performed in 
[ondon, especially as we are, apparently, not to hear any 
one of his fine pianoforte concertos—so much superior to 
most modern music—or his new Symphony (No. 2) which 


(K 488) to be played by Miss Myra Hess. I should like to 
draw attention to Stravinsky’s complete ballet music to 
Petroushka to be given at the concert on November 7th. 
However disappointing Stravinsky may have since become 


the last § jad its first performance in Paris recently. Judging from to his admirers, there can be no doubt of the vitality of this 
ospectus § prokovieff’s other compositions, and from the accounts I admirable work. I heard it recently at one of the Pro- 
nder six § jave read of this Symphony, it is possibly a really great menade Concerts, and was delighted to find how well it had 
imed as § work. Prokovieff, I am convinced, is one of the few young worn. It is without doubt one of the best things in modern 
Landon composers living who has the real stuff of music in him. music by any living composer. If it lacks the formal unity 
at. Mr. sir Edward Elgar’s programme is entirely filled with his of Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel it is, at least, full of colour and 
> own compositions, and this is perhaps justified by his musical expressiveness, and leaves an impression of com- 
r- a ition as our most famous composer, although the bulk pleteness and esthetic satisfaction in one’s mind. 
Mozart's of his work seems to me to be very poor and perishable stuff W. J. Turner. 
al walk indeed. Mr. Malcolm Sargent is favourably known by his 
he fou @ "kat the Children’s Orchestral Concerts and elsewhere. It ANOTHER GOD DETHRONED ? 
Baton’s will be interesting to hear him in a programme which B Sal Ex 
soussel' entains several good items, such as de Falla’s Suite Hl doy S & SUSHAD areapenenen 
Amor Brujo, Gluck’s Iphigenia Overture (with Wagner’s [‘‘ Mussolini has made overtures for an alliance between 
oak ading) and the Borodin B minor Symphony. Sir Landon Italy and Soviet Russia.”’---Daily Paper.] 
4 Ronald’s programme is as conventional as only Sir Landon HAT! these are Reds, with curls so twisty 
“at al Ronald knows how to be. It does not contain one new work, Heaped high upon their raven hair ? 
A The and Mr. Cortot is down to play two of the most hackneyed My own, my ‘el egant Fascisti ? 
so ang | tems in the modern pianist’s repertory, namely, the ‘The news fe menue Chem 3 eon bese 
yea Schumann Concerto and the César Franck Symphonic : 
ols Variations. Mr. Albert Coates conducts the first concert Am I to think the sons of Florence 
ints on October 29th, and on this occasion a new work by Mr. Would go and dip their sacred shirts 
“Toy. Sustav Holst, a Choral Symphony for Solo Soprano, In hues that have the world’s abhorrence ? 
Weber's (horus and Orchestra, will be given its first London per- Tie aaihen qodltiedt "ot : 
tion of | ‘mance with the Leeds Festival Choir. The presence of P y vas 
oa this choir is taken advantage of to give a performance of And he, the high one, Mussolini 
$s never i hlbconpeall = ; - will be interesting to The type that I admired the most 
chestral ’ <i manner . = y ; But even better than a sheeny, 
covered The programmes of the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra The bugbear of the Morning Post ? 
_ Then § Symphony Concerts are also announced, and this year Sir 
whose § Henry Wood and his directors have been extremely conser- Where then is that Imperious Cesar 
yuack,” § vative. Two new works, however, are to be performed—on Who chilled us lately with his nod 
ple will | October 10th a Suite Flos Campi for Viola Solo, Orchestra Exactly like an ice cream freezer— 
s noto- § ad Choir, by Dr. Vaughan Williams; on October 24th a Who was, to all intents, a god ? 
ghest” § lew Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, by Germaine 
t being § Tuillefer. Several items, however, call for unfavourable Oh stories of the bold Cambuscan ! 
divided J comment. The selection of Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto Oh scant return for so much toil 
ks who No, 2in D minor, to be played by Thiband on November 7th Amongst the Alban hills and Tuscan ! 
to the | Sinmexcusable. What can be said for playing Max Bruch 2 : 
preten- | “wadays? He was a third-rate musician who had learned OR SRS enele ESET ST | 
sind of { tom Wagner how to get grandiose febrile effects. His The Laurels fall from the dictator 
honest, music ought to be reserved solely for use with the worst The sceptre dangles from his fists : 
even if tind of emotional five-reel film dramas. Then that Salva- Better to be a Soho waiter —e 
_ other tion Army Symphony in A flat by Sir Edward Elgar, which Then trifle with th M outete t 
nselves § Sone of the most conspicuous monuments of banality in ” = Te 
nse of | Modern music, is to be heard once again, although we have Better to grind a travelling organ 
cay by | heard it so often during the last few years. If Sir Edward Or nodiie chestaute ter the eunee 
Hgar had any regard for his reputation he would burn or Than aod beside the Tartar G 
r tobe § %therwise destroy it. But then he would have to destroy Wh i —~ li Lc re aos t 
r than | much, once he began, that there would be hardly anything ee 
nt the left but the “Enigma” Variations. Sir Henry Wood is Shall I believe these awful tidings ? 
RECs Oe eoeeme ene complete Back peeguemme Not till the screech-owl learns to sing ! 
ork by | “td an Haydn-Mozart programme. These will be a great Not till the mod h’s backslidi 
he was § tttraction, especially as we shall hear those two fine vio- ae a ee ee oe 
: oe nits, Madame Adila Fachiri and Miss Jelly d’Aranyi in Are warmly praised by Dr. Inge! 
ight ch concertos. At the Haydn-Mozart Concert the Tot 43 -: 
us one f late Mr. Leonard Borwick was to have played with Miss -- = . ee —" 
wall”) | Fanny Davies in Mozart’s Concerto No. 10 in E flat for " 6 Ge Se Coes Cae 
Pianofortes and Orchestra (K 365), but the recent Not till our ladies, lightly shingled, 
— _ of Mr. Borwick leaves his place to be filled. We owe Revert to chignons with a band. 
wi many first performances of modern music to Sir Hen ,; 
- know Wood, that I eae beg of him even at this late hour to ot ti the benk oe com thera te 
musi. J %wstain his unique reputation by letting us hear Prokovieff’s Not till the last late cows come home, 
ncerto second Symphony at the fifth concert, which contains no Shall Rosso clasp the hand of Nero 
rt, but f Yovelties and has a sufficient attraction for the more con- And Trotsky tread the streets of Rome ! 











“tvative public in the Mozart A major Concerto No. 28 
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exclude the imaginative side of life. What makes Disrag 


Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE just read an interesting experiment in biography, 

I a duo-biographical sketch by Mr. D. C. Somervell of 
Disraeli and Gladstone (Jarrolds. 12s. 6d.). It is enter- 
taining and witty without being oppressively brilliant, and 
it is, humanly speaking, fair. Unfair history is (I hope you 
agree with me) poor reading. Of course, Mr. Somervell 
cannot help making Dizzy the more interesting figure of 
the two, for Dizzy was an artist in life and arranged 
himself much more skilfully before the looking-glass of 
intelligent posterity. He knew how important it was to 
be both theatrical and ironic. He knew that an ambiguous 
pose not only intrigues the imagination but makes a man 
actually more vivid in the eyes of his fellow men. He 
was, though a man of action and affairs, an onlooker 
himself. He is easier, therefore, to understand from the 
point of view of an onlooker, and much more picturesque. 
Both were consummate actors, but, though Gladstone 
never intended to mystify and Disraeli did, he ended by 
being the most mystifying of the two. You remember 
even Mr. Lytton Strachey practically throws up the 
sponge; he does so with the most beautiful gesture, but 
still up it goes. The passage occurs in his portrait of 
General Gordon (Eminent Victorians), which I think the very 
best in that volume. “‘ His very essence?” Mr. Strachey 
asks, speaking of Gladstone, “‘it eludes the hand that 
seems to grasp it. One is baffled, as his political opponents 
were baffled fifty years ago. The soft serpent coils harden 
into quick strength that has vanished, leaving only 
emptiness and perplexity behind. Speech was the fibre 
of his being; and when he spoke, the ambiguity of 
ambiguity was revealed. . . . Could it not then at least 
be said of him with certainty that his was a complex 
character? But here also is a contradiction. In spite 
of the involutions of his intellect and the contortions of 
his spirit, it is impossible not to perceive a strain of 
naiveté in Mr. Gladstone. He adhered to some of his 
principles—that of the value of representative institutions, 
for instance—with a faith which was singularly literal ; 
his views upon religion were uncritical to crudeness ; 
he had no sense of humour. Compared with Disraeli’s, 
his attitude towards life strikes me as that of an ingenuous 
child. His very egoism was simple-minded: through all 
the labyrinth of his passions there ran a single thread. 
But the centre of the labyrinth? Ah! the thread might 
lead there, through those wandering mazes, at last. Only, 
with the last corner turned, the last step taken, the 
explorer might find that he was looking down into the 
gulf of a crater. The flame shot out on every side, scorching 
and brilliant, but in the midst there was a darkness.”’ 
A delightful passage, but the centre in every man is dark. 

* * * 

Note, too, that we are not told what the single thread 
was. If Mr. Strachey had been quite sure (he only hints 
by juxtaposition) that it was egoism, perhaps manifesting 
itself chiefly as love of power, he would have written 
“through all the labyrinth of his passions there ran that 
single thread.” The thread was religion. When Lord 
Salisbury in his obituary speech called him “a great 
Christian statesman” he uttered a phrase which covered 
and explained most of Gladstone’s involutions and ambi- 
guities. Politics imply opportunism, and opportunism 
and the Christian conscience are mutually repellent. 
As Mr. Somervell points out in one of many admirable 
passages which contrast Gladstone and Disraeli, all questions 
for Gladstone were questions of right and wrong (it often 
landed him in absurdities), while for Disraeli they were 
matters of expediency, in a sense which does not 





unique among English politicians, what makes him y 
interesting and his career so significant, was his convictig, 
that men are ruled (and for their good) through the; 
imaginations. He is loved by literary men because jj, 
triumphs were a vindication of their own power anj 
because he was one of them. When they get depressed by 
being repeatedly told that words break no bones or ey 
no ice, that they are idle phrase-spinners and so f 
and that only “men of action” can effect the workj 
of the world, they can comfort themselves by thinking of 
Dizzy, who mastered a nation to whom his personality was 
at first—and for many years—half ridiculous, half repellent, 
by means of phrases. His power in the country was based 
on electrifying catchwords and appeals to the imagination, 
There is a passage in Coningsby which expresses the faith 
that made him powerful : 


How limited is human reason the profoundest enquirers are most 
conscious. We are not indebted to the reason of man for any of 
the great achievements which are the landmarks of human action 
and human progress. It was not reason that besieged Troy; 
it was not reason that sent forth the Saracen from the desert to 
conquer the world, that inspired the Crusades, that instituted the 
monastic orders; it was not reason that produced the Jesuits; 
above all, it was not reason that created the French Revolution, 
Man is only truly great when he acts from the passions; never 
irresistible but when he appeals to the imagination. Even 
Mormon counts more votaries than Bentham. 


There is enough truth in this to make reasonable people 
very uncomfortable. But they can console themselves 
by remembering that the pressure of reason is, if weak, 
continually applied in the same direction, while the driving 
force of imagination swings men alternately north, south, 
east and west. It is pretty safe to say that reason was 
not the cause of the European War. At any rate, you 
cannot do much harm if you are reasonable. How curious 
that “‘ Above all” is in the sentence about the French 
Revolution! How impartial Disraeli is; Agamemnon, 
Mahomed, St. Louis, St. Benedict, Loyola, Danton—mixed 
company but “on the side of the angels.”’ I once wrotea 
short essay on Gladstone. I sometimes quote myself with- 
out acknowledgment, but this time I will give references. 
It is to be found in Remnants (Constable), and is intended 
as first aid to the understanding of the G.O.M.: 


As for the youngest generation of all, if they ever do think of 
Gladstone, I am sure they think of him only as a typical Victorian, 
pompous, prolix, and pi; as a public character, with nothing to 
him but platform emotions and a remarkably infectious power of 
self-deception; as a man of marvellous aptitudes and energy, 
no doubt, but who, considered as a personality, was little better 
than a positively yawning emptiness. Is that an exaggef- 
tion? Hardly, I think. {When once he had vanished from 
hearing and sight, the portraits of him which Disraeli and other 
opponents had laboured in vain to paint upon the general imagina 
tion began to gather plausibility ; the portraits of him as one 
‘intoxicated with the exuberance of his own verbosity,” 2% 
“an unconscious hypocrite,’ or simply as ‘“‘an old man in 4 
hurry.” This happened not because these were his true 
lineaments, but because when he himself was no longer there, 
that ardour which was like fire in his breast, which kept # 
many copy-plate virtues from being in him insipid, so may of 
his lofty denunciations from sounding like stage thunder, and 
excused, moreover, so many dodgy expedients, was no longer 
imaginable to the limp comprehensions of men. The irom, 
negative spirits began to have it all their own way. Ouse 
the flame was out they could hold up the empty lantern, and lo: 
it seemed, sure enough, to have been only exceptionally pre 
tentious in design. And they have unfortunately been sinee 
abetted in their work by some scribes and biographers, unconscious 
of what they were doing, who thought the way to render his = 
candescence was to bleach him white. 


Mr. Somervell is not among them. His book, besides 
excelling in portraiture and shrewd comment, is also 89 
admirable as history. It must be reviewed as well 8 
taken as a topic for discourse. Meanwhile, however, read it. 
There is not a dull page. AFFABLE Haws. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Mary Glenn. By Saran GERTRUDE Miniin. Constable. 6s. 

suburb. By Attan Monxnovuse. Philpot. 5s. 

More Tales of the Uneasy. By Vioter Hunt. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Unehanging Quest. By Sir Pumir Gisss. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

My Tower in Desmond. By S. R. Lysacur. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Mockery Gap. By T. F. Powys. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 

The Informer. By Liam O’Fianertry. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Off the Beaten Track. By Jonn Trevena. Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d. 

fo More Parades. By Forp Mapox Forp. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

Daphne Bruno. By Ernest RaymMonp. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

The Mistress of Husaby. By Sicrrip Unpser. Gyldendal. 
vols. 12s. 

Backfurrow. By G. D. Eaton. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Sandalwood. By Furron Ourster. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The Golden Fleece. By H. C. Bautey. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


The House of Crimson Shadows. By H. pe VERE Sracpoo.r. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Nobody has ever fallen so low as not to be a snob. One 
must have an ideal, and try to live up to it, and pretend to 
oneself and to other people that one is living up to it more 
nearly than in fact one is ; otherwise, one would cease to exist, and 
become like a character created by Mr. James Joyce. The ideal 
of Mary Glenn was to be an English lady ; she is the more readily 
to be excused for this, as at the time of framing the ideal she had 
never seen an English lady. She was a poor girl in a South 
African town called Lebanon, and she would not marry the 
kind Dutchman who loved her, because she was too ambitious. 
For this she was properly punished, for the Dutchman became 
successful and rich, whereas the Englishman whom Mary 
married was good for very little except to carve boarding-house 
joints in the kitchen, and ultimately became the Dutchman’s 
employee—which was gall and wormwood to Mary. 

The tragedy of a defeated snobbism can be treated in either of 
two ways. The author can laugh at his unhappy creature, as 
Meredith laughed at Sir Willoughby Patterne ; that is the painful, 
comic way. Or the author can sympathise with the dignity 
of suffering ; this is the noble, tragic way. It is the way chosen 
by Mrs. Millin. Her book, brief as it is, has room for the more 
obvious kind of tragedy too, and rises in a crescendo of pain 
to the peace of understanding ; but, long before we come to 
death and madness—while we are still concerned only with 
money and social position—the tragic note is struck with unmis- 
takable firmness. Mary Glenn is conceived on so grand a scale 
that her minutest emotions matter ; and Mrs. Millin has arranged 
her theme with so much skill that one does not pause to admire 
the technique, but is persuaded by it into excitement. This is 
a terrible and memorable book. 

The next two volumes on my list would serve me as text 
for a disquisition on the short story, if the avalanches and 
cataracts of the autumn publishing season left any space, in 
the valley of my restless mind, for me to devise one. I can 
triticise Mr. Monkhouse’s collection best by confessing how 1 
tad it. Much as I have admired this author’s grave and 
sensitive art in his novels, yet, when I saw that his new volume 
consisted of reprinted sketches, I hoped to be able, for critical 
purposes (consider those avalanches and cataracts !), to judge 
of it by samples and pass on, And perhaps I could have 
judged of it by samples; for all the charm, humour and 
wisdom—charm so delicate, humour so unsentimental and 
wisdom so profound—are apparent in each single sketch. But 
Icould not pass on. Having begun, I had to read every word. 
Mr. Monkhouse is irresistible. The sketch, in his hands, is a 
work of art, matured, perfected ; the very slightness of the 
form gives him infinite scope ; all his people live, and whether 
he is dealing with disease and despair, or merely with the farewell 
dinner to the secretary of the local hockey club, he has a philo- 
‘phy of life to express, and knows how to express it. 

Miss Hunt favours the long-short story, and, in a pleasantly 
Pointless preface, tries to tell us why; if she does not quite 
succeed in doing that, she tells us a lot of other amusing things. 
(She should not, however, attribute Milton’s definition of poetry to 

-) I have read in my time stories by Miss Hunt which 
packed with new meaning the old devitalised words, “ sombre,” 
macabre”; but I cannot profess to have got a thrill out of 
these new Tales of the Uneasy. Miss Hunt is never less than 
» and often more; she handles her subject with the 
careful economy of the artist ; but her themes, here, are not in 
ves moving—and she has been bitten by psycho-analysis, 


Two 





and is too good for such a bite. The most elaborate and effective 
of the four tales is Love’s Last Leave ; but even that is less effective 
than elaborate. 

Sir Philip Gibbs tells with energy and sincerity the social 
and political history of the last thirty years ; he adopts the device 
of following a private family’s fortunes through the maze of 
public affairs. The merit of the book lies in its description of 
episodes: Sir Philip can make a scene come alive, but it is a 
pity he cannot—or at any rate does not—do the same for his 
characters. Mr. Lysaght, too, is content with lay-figures for his 
chief characters ; but his incidental folk are full of life—Uncle 
de Courcy, for instance, weak-minded and skilful. And though 
Mr. Lysaght allows himself, in this long book, a good deal of 
dull and conventional narrative and some rather heavy moralising, 
he says fine things and draws notable pictures. The beginning 
is admirable : 

For most of us there is some particular spot which is the centre of 
the universe—some fixed locality, not necessarily the home for 
the time being, round which we weave our romances, from which 
we set out on our adventures, and to which our fancies return. 
You may test it by the pictures you make of the places you read of 
in stories. 


That seems to me so true as to be beautiful : the author lends 
it a significance which is missing from his historical framework 
of recent Irish history. 

Mr. Powys goes on his freakish way. He has found, as 
negotiators say, a formula. It made him, and will unmake him. 
His lecherous peasants, his obscene-minded children, his rural 
paradise of cruelty, insanity and spite, began by being terrible 
and have become funny. One cannot help regretting the declen- 
sion, for of his real imaginative gifts there can be no doubt. 

Mr. O'Flaherty, on the other hand, one is glad to see, has struck 
out a new line, and pursued it with clearer vision and greater 
success than the old. Though I am a fervent admirer of his 
short stories, I have not, before this, been able to consider him 
adequate as a novelist; he has seemed to labour one note 
too monotonously, and, powerful though he is, to be sometimes 
weakly violent too. But in The Informer all weakness has 
disappeared. Plot and atmosphere are real ; the horrid figures 
move through them solidly ; the terrors of fact mow and gibber 
from the pages. In so far as all the characters are in the state of 
unnatural excitement caused by subterranean plotting and 
unrelaxing danger, the book might be called a study in the 
psychology of revolution ; but that jargon does injustice to its 
heroic qualities. The huge Gypo, with his vague, childlike 
emotions, his urgent bestial passions, his simple mind, always 
pathetically anxious to ‘* make a plan” and always pathetically 
incapable of doing so, turns informer against his best friend, 
in a daze, in a dream of hunger and stupidity, not realising 
what he does, not identifying himself at all with the man who 
does it ; and he is hunted down by the revolutionary organisation 
which he has betrayed. That is the whole plot; but every 
scene, of slum, brothel and church, is vivid and, through all 
the horror, beautiful. 

Mr. Trevena resembles Mr. Powys in choosing his themes 
and characters from the countryside, and in finding them 
extremely odd. He has, however, a far more concrete imagina- 
tion ; his fantastic folk seem to exist for their own sakes, not 
to flit palely as theories through a theoretical fog; and he 
wields a certain narrative power. 

But, for oddity, commend me to Mr. Ford. One cannot say 
that his genius (for he has genius) is sullied or marred by his 
absurdity ; the absurdity seems so welded with the genius that 
one cannot dissociate the one from the other; it is as though 
his mind moved in some middle world of nobility and nonsense, 
insubservient to reason or fact. In No More Parades he gives 
an amazingly impressive picture of the muddle, danger, strain 
and worry of a draft-forwarding camp in France during the 
war; but, not content to do what few living writers could do 
with anything like his brilliance, he wanders on into endlessly 
complicated emotional relationships among infinitely boring, 
because infinitely unreal, people. And yet all the time one feels 
that the hand which makes such a hash of emotion is the same 
hand that deals so masterfully with atmosphcre, and that if 
he did not do the former, he could not do the latter. The 
weakness is the strength. One cannot implore Mr. Ford to 
mend his ways, for mending would be ending. And he is so 
brilliant ! 

Mr. Raymond in his earlier books has tended to sentimentalise 
the frustrated idealism of post-war youth. In Daphne Bruno 
he is content to go back to a better fashion, and find in an 
examination of childhood, youth, marriage, as they happen 
to one living, breathing individual, the material and the spiri 
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of a story. He does not sentimentalise Daphne at all, and Pall Mall Gazette was once the liveliest thing of the kind Englang 


consequently he makes her interesting. 

The Mistress of Husaby offers a striking combination of old 
and new. The period is medieval ; the setting, Scandinavian ; 
the atmosphere, more realistic than Ibsen’s. The combination 
of subtly-studied mental and moral troubles with stark violence 
of habit and manner is very effective—there is a gloomy majesty 
in the whole. 

Take next two American novels, both well written, which 
offer a simple contrast: one might almost call it “ town and 
country ” or “* brain and brawn.” Sandalwood tells us about a 
clever man, married to a stupid woman, who tries to break out 
into a love-affair and finds himself too small for the job. Back- 
furrow tells us about a man, similarly married to a woman 
without the brains to appreciate his brains (and all husbands 
know that to appreciate them is a work almost of genius, if not 
of mania)—but, primarily, “‘ up against ’ the harsh realities of 
poverty, bad weather, overwork. Sandalwood, though clever 
enough, and more than enough, is marred by artificial and 
pretentious subtleties; Backfurrow is a plain tale. I need 
scarcely add that Backfurrow is much the better of the two ; 
there is more brain in the delineation of brawn than in the self- 
conscious ironies of the work which gives itself the greater air 
of intellectual distinction. Sandalwood is an interesting and 
amusing book, but Backfurrow is a very good book indeed. 

Finally, a word of welcome (there is no need for more) to 
new romances by Mr. Stacpoole and Mr. Bailey. Mr. Stacpoole 
favours what has been called the Blue Water school of fiction ; 
Mr. Bailey, what may be called the Star and Garter. Mr. Stac- 
poole takes us East of Suez, to The House of Crimson Shadows 
and of Yellow Perils ; Mr. Bailey takes us back, in a style perhaps 
a shade too la-di-da and forsoothful, to the eighteenth century, 
and plots, and spies. (I don’t mean literally that Mr. Bailey 
uses the word “ forsooth”’; I haven’t noticed whether he does 
or not; but his manner just faintly suggests that he might.) 
Both these writers are unfailingly ingenious and readable. 

P. C. KENNEDY. 


BIOGRAPHIES AND REMINISCENCES 
The Life of W. T. Stead. By Frepertc WuyTe. Cape. 36s. 


Henry Montague Butler. By J. R. M. Butter. Longmans. 
12s. 6d. 

The Life and Letters of William Boyd Carpenter. By H. D. A. 
Magor. Murray. 16s. 

Myself Not Least. By “XX. Butterworth. 21s. 


Memories of Life and Art. 
Head. 12s. 6d. 

The Life of W. T. Stead is too long, otherwise it is a piece of 
work honestly and well done. Seven hundred closely printed 
pages is more than people want to read about him ; remarkable 
as his career was and remarkable as he was, neither Stead himself 
nor his career required to be treated on this scale. It is bad for 
his fame, which in any case is not of the lasting sort. He was 
an extraordinarily energetic and gifted journalist, and during 
certain periods of his life his influence was enormous. He 
left his mark on journalism and politics, but even before he died 
he had lost the greater part of his power, and his mark upon 
journalism has been so heavily over-scored since by those who 
adopted his methods, that in retrospect it is even difficult to 
measure his originality. The point about Stead is that he was the 
inventor of what was once called ‘“‘ The New Journalism.” It 
was nothing new for a journalist to become a controlling factor 
in English public life. Delane had been one; Cobbett, in his 
way, another. Cobbett and Stead were alike in two respects. 
The power they both wielded was due to their personalities 
as expressed in their papers and pamphlets, and the pressure they 
exerted upon politicians was indirect, depending upon their own 
popularity. Later on, Northcliffe, who developed Stead’s 
methods of attracting eager attention, acquired even greater 
influence ; but there was this great difference between them. 
Northcliffe did not make even the Daily Mail an expression of 
himself, while Stead made the Pall Mall into a reflection of his 
own enthusiastic, restless, sentimental personality. He edited 
from the heart as well as from the head. Later he did the same 
with The Review of Reviews. Headlines, leaders, interviews, 
notes, even the news—at least the presentation of it—were used 
by him as instruments towards that end. He edited with the 
gusto with which Balzac wrote novels. The causes he cham- 
pioned became part of himself. Thus he tasted the joys of an 
artist and self-advertiser, though he appeared consumed only 
with public zeal. In time the world grew tired of Stead. The 
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had yet seen. It was very bad, very good, and alive from be. 
ginning to end. The causes he championed are mostly deag 
now ; the crises he worked himself into a frenzy over time has 
long ago solved ; the tone of Stead’s Pall Mall would pro 
strike us as quite mild—it is all a matter of use and wont, and his 
own articles would still strike us as tremendously vigoroys, 
but hardly as startlingly blatant. The outstanding occasions 
on which he influenced events were the famous interview with 
Gordon, which was a determining factor in the Khartoum expe- 
dition, the naval campaign of 1884, and his revelations about 
The Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon (1885), which landed him 
in prison, increased his circulation and led to the hurried i 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. Never again did Stead 
succeed in infecting the public with quite his own degree of 
excitement as he did on these occasions. The crusades of his 
later days, Universal Peace and Communion with Ghosts, left 
them strangely calm. As to the man who revealed himself 
so passionately in journalism, opinions will always differ. This 
biography contains the material for sound judgment. It is 
candid and full. His hostile critics and his devoted adherents 
are both allowed to speak. But long—too long—as it is, there 
is something missing. It would have been interesting to see 
some specimens of the passages which then shocked people into 
accusing him of indecency, and to have had photographs of his 
headlines, etc., which struck people then as blatant. 

In reviewing the other biographies mentioned above we pass 
into placid water. 

Montague Butler was Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
from 1886-1918. Mr. Edward Graham has already written his 
life down to his resignation of the headmastership of Harrow. 
The object of his son is to draw a picture rather than to tell a 
story. Butler succeeded Thompson. After his first little speech 
in Combination Room on the evening of his installation, Sidgwick 
wrote: ‘I have no doubt Butler will do all this public repre- 
sentation business excellently ; and though at first some will 
think his effusiveness insincere, they will in time come to think 
otherwise, if they have any discernment of truth and loyalty.” 
And so they did. His son devotes separate chapters to Dr. 
Butler’s opinions on religion and politics ; these are not particu- 
larly interesting ; nor is the chapter on his literary and artistic 
preferences, which were safe, not to say timid. The book isa 
portrait of a very amiable, courteous gentleman whose mind had 
the gracefulness of the true scholar’s, who had a very happy life 
because he overflowed with kindly feelings, and was almost 
exaggeratedly modest and considerate, very loyal in his office 
and very devoted to those dear to him. Considered as a portrait 
it is too shadowless—too much of an affectionate family eulogy 
from beginning to end. The Life and Letters of William Boyd 
Carpenter, though not written in filial piety, suffers from the 
same defects. Divines are seldom fortunate in their biographies ; 
they are apt to turn into human Sundays on the hands of their 
biographers. The late Bishop of Ripon was a man of astonish- 
ingly easy eloquence. He was probably the most rapid speaker 
of his time, yet he had the most beautifully clear enunciation, 
all who have heard him preach will remember. The substance of 
his discourse was often more difficult to recall. Those who did 
not admire quoted—vog et preterea nihil. He was an industrious 
worker, a great reader and always a great favourite at Coutt. 
Doctrinally he inclined a little towards what used to be called 
Broad Church and is now called Modernism. This book is one 
for people who like reading religious extracts from not very T- 
markable diaries and are readily interested in the routine, domestic 
and official, of eminent English Churchmen: it is not for 
others, 

The last two books are books of reminiscences. Myself 
Not Least is by X, whose identity should be easy to fix. Here 
we have a clever, apparently rather unsuccessful, man of the 
world drawing on the resources of a powerful inaccurate memory 
and flavouring personal descriptions with the spice of spite. 
He is distinctly entertaining—more entertaining than col 
vincing. His most vivid portrait is ‘‘ Horatio Bottomley.” This 
chapter is entirely excellent. Indeed, he excels in an ind 
description of the less laudable types of humanity, and to them 
he is generous. Merits, outside those common in adventurers, 
do not stimulate his skill and often excite his animosity. He 
is, however, a genuine admirer of Lord Randolph Churchill 
who was very kind to him as a boy, and a still greater admirer 
of his son. There is an amusing account of D’Annunzio who, 
he thinks, should be called le grand F—{i)umiste. (A note 
explains the joke.) ; 

The personality which Myself Not Least reveals is not alte 
gether an agreeable one. The writer has the self-assurance 
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ghich often goes with “ good birth” and the acrimony which 
often springs from consciousness of gifts unrecognised and 
yused. He is in middle age, and although he carries himself 
with the careless air of success, he must have seen many inferiors 
pass him and resented it. The tone of cynical resignation comes 
_ It is a relief. His autobiography would make a far 
more interesting book than his reminiscences and would probably 
yin much more sympathy. He seems to have started life as a 
grt of Vivian Grey with more than that young gentleman’s 
advantages and less of his adroitness. He writes with perpetual 
vivacity. 
That cannot be said of Mr. Shaw Sparrow, whose style has a 
tual hitch in it and whose sentences crawl slowly from point 
to point and story to story. He also often lacks sufficient 
material. His quaint clumsiness in the choice of words and the 
conduct of a sentence can be easily illustrated. 
“On several occasions, again, I saw Oscar Wilde in full fig at 
a ‘crush,’ and disliked his emotional and flabby mouth, his soft- 
looking body and face, and his varied self-consciousness, that 
responded applausely to his wit and paradox.” 


“ Applausely ” is not a lucky find. 


J. A. Froude used to relate an exchange of thought that he had 
with the driver—or was it the conductor ?—of a Chelsea omnibus, 
after Queen Victoria, accepting Disraeli’s recommendation, had 
offered Carlyle the Grand Cross of the Bath, with a life income in 
keeping with the rank. 


But the publisher’s wrapper is right. There is something 
delightful about these “scraps and patches of experience,” 
collected by a slow but friendly, candid, unpretentious man, 
and stitched together unadroitly. There is character on 
every page and it is an amiable one. We are in a world of 
artists,actors and journalists of secondary importance. Legros 
is hardly a name now to conjure with, and the merits of Bond, 
Huggins, Oakes and Tonge are dim; but the company of 
Mr. Sparrow talking very slowly and moralising with quaint 
obviousness is pleasant. ‘‘ May we believe,” he asks on one 
occasion, “‘ that civilisation should provide a consoling retreat 
—a spacious New Atlantis—for the henpecked, as possibly 
a partial cure for the Eternal Triangle ?*’ We recommend this 
idea to social reformers. 


JUNGLES AND SNOWFIELDS 


Six Years in the Malay Jungle. By Carvetn WELLS. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. 
Nanook of the North. By J. W. Bitsy. Arrowsmith. 


Game Trails in British Columbia. By Bryan WILLIAMS. 
25s 


Angkor the Magnificent. By H.C. CanpEE. Witherby. 20s. 


To write well about wandering about in tropical jungles is a 
gift with which few men are dowered. The discomforts and 
petty annoyances are so continual that they distract the attention 
from other aspects; a kind of smouldering resentment is apt 
to overcloud the judgment when the time comes to describe life 
under such conditions. One remembers those bouts of fever so 
vividly . . . This excellent little cameo of Mr. Carveth Wells 
tells the untravelled what they are like : 


Two or three weeks afterward I came home from work suffering 
with a headache ; soon I began shivering and my skin became like 
gooseskin. Recognizing that these were the symptoms that York- 
shire always had when an attack of malaria was coming, I at once 
followed his advice, took 15 grains of aspirin and rolled up in a 
blanket. Although it was an extremely hot day I simply froze, and 
shivered until my teeth chattered. Half an hour afterward I became 
80 hot that I longed to fling off the blanket, but I kept it on, and 
within an hour I began to perspire so profusely that if I shut my 
eyes my eye sockets filled with water and overflowed down my face. 
My hair became soaking wet and soon I was literally lying in a bath 
of perspiration which soaked clean through the mattress. When the 
perspiration ceased I took 20 grains of quinine and it was not long 
before my ears began to sing. The attack had come on at 2 o'clock, 
but at 5 o’clock my temperature had dropped from 102 to below 
normal, and except for being as weak as a kitten I felt quite well. 
The next day I went to work as usual but a few days afterward I 
had another attack . . . 


15s. 
Murray. 


Mr. Carveth Wells is a young engineer who went out to survey 
the Penang-Bangkok railway. Though he remained in Malaysia 
a years he manages to provide us with an excellent example of 

most amusing and interesting type of travel book, that of 








= < ‘ oot ” off the beaten track, viewing everything with 
nalve excitement of a child running from case to case of 


wonders in a museum. He has a strong sense of the dramatic, 
humour, and more than a passing interest in natural history ; 
his book is genial talk set down on paper, rather than writing. 

Mr. Bilby, who has been fourteen years in the Arctic, has 
sought to reveal Eskimo life to the large prospective public for 
such a recountal, whose interest has been aroused by the film, 
“* Nanook of the North,” by writing a kind of Eskimo novel. 
(Nanook is a common name among male Eskimos, it means bear, 
implying that the owner is a plucky fellow). Mr. Bilby’s Nanook 
is not the Nanook of Mr. Flaherty, or meant to be, but Mr. 
Flaherty and his film publishers have given Mr. Bilby and his 
book publishers an excellent set of pictures of Mr. Flaherty’s 
Nanook’s associates, in return for which Mr. Bilby’s Nanook 
advertises on every plate Mr. Flaherty’s Nanook (Nanook of the 
North—Revillon Fréres photoplay distributed by Pathé). 

Eskimo life is far from stereotyped, like that, for instance, of 
Holland or Poland. The rapidly dwindling race, indeed, has one 
of the most extensive topographical reaches of any people in 
the world. Thousands of miles runs the coastline from South 
Greenland, where there is a quite tolerable green summer, 
owing to the Gulf Stream touching the coast, to Alaska, where, 
again, for many weeks in the year it is difficult to realise that you 
are in the Arctic. The Nanooks of Messrs. Bilby and Flaherty 
(Nanook of the North—Revillon Fréres photoplay distributed 
by Pathé, lest we forget), are of the Central Eskimo, up in Baffin 
Land and other coastal regions of North Central Canada, where 
timber is lacking, vegetables are unknown, and the desolation 
appals the soul of the traveller from pleasanter climes. Yet 
under the dreary exterior of squalor and hardship lurk all the 
humanity and psychic drama to be found among peasants any- 
where else in the world. It can hardly be said that the Central 
Eskimo consciously “‘ make the best of it” ; to them this gross- 
ness, this hideous discomfort, is “it ’—life, the common lot of 
the human race. That belief is the chain that binds them to a 
native land to which we would not exile our most hardened 
criminals. Mr. Bilby writes with much sympathy and insight 
the annals of a typical Eskimo, and evolves a novel more absorbing 
than many a story of more sophisticated characters. 

Who is better equipped for writing a soundly informative book 
about the big and small game hunting and the fishing, in North- 
West Canada than a man who for thirteen years has been head 
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of the Provincial Game Department of British Columbia ? And 
lest he lure the wrongly equipped immigrant, with his tempting 
stories of rod ard gun, he gives the warning, so desirable yet 
so rarely heard from official quarters : 


This is a hard country for a man of education unless he has 
private means, a profession, or exceptional business ability. For a 
man of moderate means there is no country on the face of the earth 
where he can live a more healthy or enjoyable life ; but if he expects 
to be frequently indulging in sport and also to amass the “ almighty 
dollar ” he will have a sad disappointment. Fishing, shooting, and 
making money do not go well together. 


Black and grizzly bears, moose, wapiti, caribou, cougars, 
wolves, lynxes, mule deer, Columbian deer, white-tailed deer, 
big horn sheep, mountain goat and a host of small fry are to be 
encountered by the sportsman, and Mr. Williams has all sorts of 
interesting things to tell us about them. Bears, of course, are by 
no means dangerous animals unless they have reason to suspect 
that you intend to interfere with their cubs. Black bear gunning 
in winter appears to be the ideal short-cut to acquiring the 
reputation of a big game hunter, for the nervous man ; then, in 
their mountain dens, they “ are in a very comatose state, so that 
it sometimes takes a lot of prodding with poles, or several shots 
fired, to induce them to take any interest in the proceedings, and 
even then, if you do persuade them to come out, it is likely that 
they will still be half asleep.” 

The author is quite enthusiastic about bears; ‘it would be 
an evil day for British Columbia if ever the grizzly (Ursus horri- 
bilis) became extinct ; half the charm and romance of the moun- 
tains would be lost,’ he assures us. He met hundreds of bears 
and doubts if the percentage of bad-tempered grizzlies is any 
greater than that of cross cows or spiteful dogs ; “ it is infinitely 
less than that of savage bulls.” Indeed, he soon begins to knock 
over so many of our illusions about fierce wild beasts that we find 
ourselves ranging back and forth to find something that is 
as formidable as a snarling Pekinese in Kensington Gardens ! 
Even the dread cougar, or mountain lion, is amiability itself, and 
the timber wolf of the snowclad prairie, whose exploits oft made 
our infant blood run cold, “is never dangerous.” But Mr. 
Williams is no superman; to our delight we find, eventually, 
mention of British Columbian game that did make him blanch— 
wasps! Vicious wasps at that : 


For two or three days we discovered nest after nest of these 
vicious insects, and a high old time they gave the horses . . 
All day long would come the cry “ Wasps! Wasps!” and then 
pandemonium would break loose . . . Every time a nest was reached 
there would be a rush of maddened, bucking, plunging animals, 
either dashing wildly along the trail, or racing off into the woods, 
bumping one another, tearing their packs off, and stampeding for a 
quarter of a mile before they could be stopped . . . 


It is not easy to see the necessity for yet another general, and 
undistinguished, account of Angkor, the dead city of ancient 
Cambodia, by an American tourist, even an observer of so per- 
ceptive a nature as to reveal to us that she “* watched the roadway 
for coiling cobras,”’ during a 10-mile ride in a Ford car, on a dark 
night, from the river to the Bungalow Hotel at Angkor. “ I was 
on the alert,’”’ she declares, “‘ to spy death before he saw me, all 
that long black distance!”’’ One’s thoughts go back to 
Mr, Williams, placidly petting the grizzly bears. Pre- 
sumably Mrs. H. Churchill Candee (author of The Tapestry Book, 
Decorative Styles and Periods, etc.) thought that coiling cobras 
were highly phosphorescent and prone to hurl themselves upon 
passing Fords, after the manner of the anaconda attacking his 
prey. And there is a singularly unconvincing account, in 
curious English, of a Great Adventure in the jungle : 

Caution hesitated. 

Then all four gazed down the darkening way transfixed. 

“ A straying calf,” whispered the Beguiler. 

‘* Sh-sh-sh !*’ Caution counselled. 

A hundred feet away, a tawny shape was slowly undulating, half 
revealed ... 

Boston half opened a parasol for a charge, the Beguiler took out 

a penknife, all four of us wheeled and softly accomplished the few 

steps back, and once more in the shelter of the big trees flew fast 

as nymphs and fauns in classic woods. 
Yes, it was a tiger! 
But this is not a book of wild adventure. 


No, it is not. Nor need it go out of its way to libel the ex- 


cellently edited British press of Hong Kong. The ruins of Angkor 
have been described by very much abler pens, but the several 
dozen good photographs are well worth looking at, and amplify 
the impressions one has gathered from unillustrated accounts. 


CHARLES LAMB ONCE MORE 


Letters of Thomas Manning to Charles Lamb. Edited by 
G. A. ANDERSON. Secker. 8s. 6d. 


This book, charming alike in format and in content, wil] }, 
welcomed by all lovers of Charles Lamb. Apart from the 
it contains a portrait of Manning, and admirably-executg 
facsimiles of two of the letters ; while paper, binding, and printj 
are what they should be. It has, further, a pathetic inteng 
The late Mrs. Anderson had purposed to give us a 
and probably definitive edition of Lamb’s letters, including jn jt 
such letters of his friends to him as have survived. These. 
unfortunately, are few, for Lamb, like Macaulay and 
lesser people, had the habit of destroying his correspondence, 
He made, however, an exception in favour of Manning; ang 
Manning’s letters would have formed part of Mrs. Anderson’; 
collection. But, to the loss of all Lamb-students, she dic 
before her task was even begun. The letters are, therefore, 
issued separately by Mr. P. P. Howe, to whom we are already 
indebted for his Hazlitt researches. : 

The editing is, of course, excellent. All Manning's eccep. 
tricities of spelling are faithfully preserved ; and in the notes 
we have found hardly anything either insufficient or superfluou,. 
On p. 54 Mr. Howe hesitates as to the phrase, ‘‘ I'll be damned 
if that be poetry he (Wordsworth) has passed upon us.” This 
is merely a slight Elizabethan reminiscence: ‘ passed upon” 
for “imposed on” is familiar in Shakespeare. ‘* This practice 
hath most shrewdly passed upon thee,” says Olivia to Malvolic 
in Twelfth Night. On p. 98 there is a misprint—as, aesis for as, 
assis—and the whole note needs rewriting. Manning’s joke, 
such as it is, is a succession of plays on the old mnemonic verses 
in the Latin grammars. He means simply, “ I have given youan 
ass at the present time, but I will give you a rara avis later; 
for ’’ (here he runs two verses of the doggerel into one) “ as in 
the present reaches its perfect form in avi.”” On p. 146 there is 
a reference to Wright’s Dante, on which, after perpetrating a 
number of puns which Hilton independently hit on in the 
Vulture and the Husbandman, Manning adds, 


Chare, quem Carius conversit ante ; 


chare being nothing but the old and bad spelling of care, dearly 
(in both senses), as is clearly shown by the use of charissimus 
just below. (Incidentally, is conversit a misprint, or another 
bad pun? Manning was quite capable of writing false Latin 
either from carelessness or of malice prepense). 

One passage (p. 38) is omitted, as too indecorous for modem 
manners. In a work that aims at finality we think this a pity; 
though, doubtless, if the words are too bad for the readers of 
present-day novels, they are likely to be horrible indeed. And 
here we end our fault-finding, which we put in only to show that 
when we praise, it is not because we cannot at need do the 
opposite. 

We already knew what Lamb thought of Manning. “He 
is a dainty chiel. Far beyond Coleridge or any man in power 
of impressing—when he gets you alone, he can act the wonders 
of Egypt. Only he is lazy, and does not put forth all his strength; 
if he did, I know no man of genius at all comparable to him” 
(p. 50). We need not smile at this opinion, as the mere exaggera- 
tion of friendship. Most of us know men who, like Scott's 
friend Clerk (the original of Darsie Latimer) give evidence of 
the very highest mental powers, yet through indolence, modesty, 
or want of ambition, never win the repute which far inferior 
men achieve with ease. It is clear, at any rate, that Manning's 
capacities were out of the ordinary, and he was assuredly 
original and unconventional. From a penchant for prefaces 
to a fondness for strange tongues and Tibetan travel, his inclina- 
tions were his own. Of his love for Lamb there is no doubt; 
it went so far as to make him admire John Woodvil itself. 
Merely from these letters we can see that the two were kindred 
spirits. We note in Manning, as in Lamb, an irrepressible love 
of sheer nonsense, of irrelevance, of practical jokes, of atrocious 
plays on words. A letter arrives from Lamb “ with its tail cut 
off.” Manning retorts as follows: “‘When you come rl 
show you a very—” and cuts off the tail of his own epistle. 
Whole pages are filled with bad macaronics, such as schoolboys 
delight in: ‘“ Let us feel his pulse a bit—Latus felis pulsabit 
** My rate is quick, we see—Miratis quicque se,” which remind 
us at times of the nonsense of Swift and Arbuthnot. Drawings— 
not reproduced, but probably bad—impromptu verses, distorted 
quotations, appear in season and out of season. Nor must We 
fail to notice the true and generous affection which, while always 
visible below the surface, sometimes expresses itself directly, 
and makes us love the man as Lamb loved him. _Intellectually 
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and morally, he was a worthy friend of him whose friend we 
should all have liked to be. 

But, of course, such letters as these are not to be appraised 
in cold blood. They were meant for Lamb, and for nobody 
else. Manning had no eye for posterity when he wrote them ; 
he flung them out with absolute freedom, “* letting himself go ” 
as the impulse of the moment dictated, uttering his fugitive 
feelings, knowing that his friend would understand. The 
letters are but the continuation on pajier of the noctes cenaeque 
which the two had so often enjoyed in company ; they are as if 
Heraclitus, unable to “ tire the sun with talking,” had taken 
to writing instead. They are not for all moods; we must, 
to appreciate them duly, make a willing suspension of our 
critical faculty. At certain times the incessant nonsense would 
weary, as, to tell the truth, there are times when that of Lamb 
himself wearies. But, taken as they should be taken, these 
letters will delight. And at the worst, on the principle of 


noscitur a sociis, they have one unrivalled quality. They 
increase our knowledge of Charles Lamb. 

CLOWNS AND PANTOMIMES 
Clowns and Pantomimes. By M. Wittson Disuer. Constable. 


42s. 


Harlequin is dead ; and a pious friend has come forward to 
pronounce a funeral discourse over his remains. Like that 
famous sermon which mentioned the virtues and also dwelt 
upon the vices of Rebecca Offendort, it is long, and if not followed 
by a sacred song at least it concludes with a comprehensive index 
which contains everybody from Adam and Eve to Zola. The 
index, indeed, is characteristic of the whole book; everything 
that could possibly be said about Harlequin and his relatives, 
Mr. Willson Disher has said, and if he seems a little heavy- 
handed at times it is because his hero is only too ready to melt 
at a touch into thin air. The actor’s art perishes at his death, 
but the play at least remains ; when Harlequin is gone, however, 
nothing is left but a bundle of tawdry properties. ‘ Practical 
absurdity,” as Hazlitt said, is the essence of pantomime ; and 
without the stimulus of his actual presence the mere recital of 
Clown’s antics must often leave us cold. 

In the first part of his book, Mr. Willson Disher demonstrates 
the anatomy of mirth. ‘ Satisfy people’s desire for the ridiculous 
and they will accept your idea of the sublime,” is the leitmotiv 
which runs through his theorising upon the origins of laughter ; 
and the thesis he maintains, with the support of Sidney, Middle- 
ton, Byron, Rabelais, Shaw, Shakespeare, Bergson, and Hobbes, 
is that laughter is not only the safety-valve of emotion, but also its 
corollary ; you cannot have one without the other. According 
to him, tel qui rit vendredi dimanche pleurera is more than a 
vague generalisation ; it is a psychological law obeyed by all who 
make it their business to play upon our feelings. Having dis- 
posed of the theory he gets on to the historical facts and discusses, 
with an abundance of circumstantial details, the Thespians on 
their cart, the customs of the Saturnalia—‘ several of them 
actively observed nowadays in the night clubs of London,” the 
vogue for stage monsters, like the vulture of Mount Caucasus 
which should “ vie in bulk, beauty, and docility with the so 
much applauded stupendous ostrich,” the appearance of the 
commedia dell’Arte which supplanted the old-fashioned clown 
like flat-nosed Dick Tarleton with his pipe and tabor, and finally 
the great tradition of Grimaldi and Deburau and Grock, whose 
lives he tells at some length. 

What strikes one most about the clowns of the golden age and 
gives one most confidence in their greatness is the extraordinary 
appropriateness of their names, an infallible sign of genius. 
Grock’s own name is of course a pure inspiration ; what self- 
respecting clown could go through life as Adrien Wettach? 
But Grimaldi and Deburau were more fortunate in receiving 
from Providence the surnames that exactly described their 
natures ; thus endowed they had no choice but to put on motley. 
Yet the glamour of an appropriate name was not confined to 
them ; Benjamin Oliver, who purchased the Eagle Tavern and 
the Grecian Saloon in the City Road, assumed the inimitable 
surname of Conquest, and Jeffreys had the happy thought of 
calling himself Jefferini when he appeared “ at the little Pan- 
harmonium at King’s Cross as Desperetta in The Dumb Maid of 
Genoa.” If their own names and those of the places where they 
performed were thus romantic to a degree their make-up was 
worthy of them; as late as 1868 William Wallet appeared at 
Astley’s uttering Shakespearian jests in a costume consisting of 
“tights, Hessian boots, tasselled cap and brocaded tunic, 





which he announced was according to designs in a medigyg 
missal.”’ 

The career of Deburau illustrates the gradual transformatigy 
of Pierrot from the lout of the 18th century pantomime, a 
played by Delpini, through an intermediate stage of mischievoy 
antics and practical joking—sometimes of the macabre order— 


to the romantic creature “* pale as the moon, mysterious as silence, 


supple and mute as the serpent, lean and long as a pole ”—the 
hero of L’Enfant Prodigue and Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunair. 
Clown, as imagined by Grimaldi and Grock, is a very different 
person ; he appeals to our imagination not by transporting us to 
a remote phantasmal land peopled by spirits and illumined by g 
ghostly moon, but by making the ordinary circumstances of our 
everyday existence more real and more significant. Like 
Munden, Grimaldi could “* understand a leg of mutton in its 
quiddity ”’ and “stand wondering among the commonplace 
materials of life, like primeval man with the sun and stars about 
him.” So it is with Grock. They possess the power which one 
of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s characters ascribed to a belief in God; 
they make everything a thousand times life-size. In fact, they 
satisfy their audience’s desire for the ridiculous and it accepts 
their idea of the sublime. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to an account of the rise, 
decline, and fall of the pantomime. The author reminds us that 
a pantomime was originally a person, not a form of dramatic 
entertainment, and was in fact the ancient counterpart mudatis 
mutandis, of Miss Ruth Draper. It was the Duchesse du Maine, 
apparently, who misapplied the term from the performer to the 
performance and laid unnecessary emphasis on the importance 
of dumb-show as its essential feature. However that may be, 
it is the entertainment that now claims our attention, the 
characters having already been described. From the great days 
of the masque onwards the setting was a matter of ever increasing 
importance. Davenant’s Britannia Triumphans had the advan- 
rage of Inigo Jones as scenic artist ; it began with a prospect of 
London, which changed into “a horrid hell, the further part 
terminating in a flaming precipice, the nearer parts expressing 
the suburbs.” From these comparatively modest beginnings 
artist and mechanic go on from strength to strength, until the 
unfortunate actor on the verge of being washed from the stage 
by a cataract of real water is saved in the nick of time by the 
arrival of the cinema; by comparison with the staggering 
realism of movie earthquakes and deluges and railway accidents, 
the most elaborate efforts of Drury Lane look timid and uncon- 
vincing, and the “ legitimate ” theatre is compelled once more 
to aim at those effects of imaginative reality which cannot be 
achieved by mere mechanical perfection. 

From these wide tracts of time and space Mr. Willson Disher 
has heaped together an entrancing hotch-potch of * Genii and 
Angels, Cupids, Syrens and Devils.” His illustrations deserve 
special praise, though we wonder that he does not allude to the 
present vogue for clowns and pierrots in pictorial art ; surely 
a Seurat, a Severini, or a Picasso would not have been amiss, to 
remind us that if Harlequin is out of sight he still lives in our 
imaginations. 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE 


Ladies Fair and Frail. By Horace Bieackxiey. [Illus. Lane. 
7s. 6d. 

The Mayfair Calendar. By Horace Wynpua. Iilus. Hutchinson. 
18s. 

Last Loves of Henry of Navarre. By H. Nort Wruuiams. Illus. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 

Marriage & la Mode. By Anrnur S. May. Castle. Illus. 15s. 


It would be interesting to know what happened to the Due de 
Chartres’ buttons. Are they in the cabinet of some discreet 
collector? Have they passed irrevocably across the Atlantic? 
Or were they flung shamefacedly away by the heirs of that 
dissolute prince ? It would be a pity if they were, for they seem 
in their way to have summed up a good deal of his epoch. About 
1784 the lumbering, dull-eyed, blotchy nobleman was often t 
be seen in London: he was excessively anglomane, and would 
have liked nothing so much as to have been Duke of Ri 
or of Norfolk or of Sussex instead of Chartres. But his buttons 
gave him away sadly. He took every care to dress as & good 
milord should, especially one with an eye for a horse and a working 
knowledge of Harris’s annual List of Covent Garden 
(which, by the way, was a work of reference drawn up in much the 
same succinct descriptive style as Ruff’s Guide to the Turf), an 
there was no fault to be found with his coat or with his breeches 
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AMMOND. 65, net. 


A CASUAL COMMENTARY : Essays 


By ROSE MACAULAY. 6s. net. 


QUAINT SPECIMENS 


By ‘EVOE’ (E. V. Knox). 6s. net. 
TRAFFIC AND THEATRE RHYMES 


By GUY BOAS. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


POEMS FROM SHELLEY 
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A CHOICE OF CAROLS 
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6s. net. 
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GranaM. 10s. 6d. net. 
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By MARGARET H. BULLEY. Illustrated. 
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Cloth, 10s. 6d, net. 
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3s. 6d. net. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
PLAYTIME AND COMPANY: A Book for Children 


Verses by E. V. LUCAS. Pictures by E. H. Sueparp. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ADVENTURE CLUB 
By ROSE FYLEMAN. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
The VERY GOOD WALKERS: The Story of a 


Children’s Walking Tour. 
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With an Introduction by Capt. Harry 


24s. net. 


Paper, 7s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated. 


16s. net. Also a limited edition, 
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PSYCHOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY & RELIGION 
THE COLLECTIVE SPIRIT: An Idealistic Doe- 


trine of Evolution. By VIGGO CAVLING. 7s. 6d. net. 


DREADS AND BESETTING FEARS 


By TOM A. WILLIAMS, M.B., C.M. 7s. 6d. net. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, SCIENCE AND RELI- 


GION. By STANLEY DE BRATH. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOKS OF MICAH, OBADIAH, JOEL and 
JONAH. By G. W. WADE, D.D. 


Commentaries.) 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK 
Edited by A. E. J. RAWLINSON, B.D. 16s. net. (The West- 
minster Commentarics.) 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS AND HISTORY 
THE LETTERS OF MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Edited, with a Preface, by LAURENCE BINYON. 18s. net. 
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But his buttons were a disaster. They were not the buttons of 
an Englishman. They were ornamented, each and every one, 
with a series of small but very indecent pictures. 

A vanished industry, perhaps, this variety of button-making. 
But we no longer wear our vices so engagingly on our sleeves as 
did the heroes and heroines of Mr. Bleackley’s Ladies Frail and 
Fair. When a man of fashion in the eighteenth century fancied 
a new doxy, or made his neighbour a cuckold, he need hope for 
no privacy in the business: the whole story would be retailed, 
in the most elegant periphrasis, but with unmistakable indication 
of names, in the Town and Country Magazine, or the European, 
or in the then unregenerate Morning Post. And the great ladies 
of Covent Garden would themselves set down (or cause to be set 
down) their recollections and impressions, with a far more ample 
freedom than do their descendants in our allegedly outspoken 
day. So that an industrious student like Mr. Bleackley can now 
compose in considerable detail his studies of Kitty Fisher or 
Fanny Murray, Nancy Parsons or Mrs. Eliot, and show how 
important they were that they came to be painted by Sir Joshua 
and Gainsborough. This he does with much liveliness and a 
pretty wide knowledge of the life of the town in the eighteenth 
century. It is the sort of world where Fanny Murray, for instance, 
at the age of twelve, is seduced from the strait path of blameless 
flowerselling at Bath, by ‘“ Jack’ Spencer, the grandson of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and passes a few months later 
under the protection of the ageing Beau Nash, moves with 
obscure ambition up to London, and achieves the beginnings of 
true fame by snatching a proffered twenty-pound banknote at 
breakfast from one Sir Richard Atkins, clapping it between two 
buttered slices, and munching it up, declaring that it was not 
enough for her to make a breakfast of. (Kitty Fisher repeats 
the gesture later with a hundred-pound note, but with that a 
note of cheapness creeps in). Notorious, if not great, figures 
flit in and out of it all: John Wilkes, the Duke of Grafton, George 
the Third, the Pr**ce of W**es, and even Casanova himself, 
who emerges abruptly in the Park and declares himself enamoured 
of Kitty Fisher (‘‘ Miss Kety’’ he remembers her as); and 
through the eyes of Grace Dalrymple Eliot, or “‘ Dally the Tall,” 
which were familiar with the ducal buttons of Chartres, we catch 
close, hurrying glimpses of Paris and the Terror. Mr. Bleackley 
does this retailing of the scandalous chronicles very competently. 
He is very good-hearted about the ladies, refrains nicely from 
calling a whore a whore, yet does not fall too often into the 
temptation of referring to the ‘‘ Cyprian sisterhood ” or suchlike, 
and is genuinely pleased when they find, as most of them did, 
unretrospective husbands and settle down to middle-aged 
quietude of life. A very inconspicuous note in the inside of the 
book will show that Ladies Fair and Frail is not a new book, but 
a reprint of one published in 1909: which explains perhaps his 
partiality for referring to procuresses as ‘“‘ Mrs. Warren’s profes- 
sion.” 

Pass forward into the nineteenth century, and we find Mr. 
Horace Wyndham ready to point out the fashionable and titled 
personages to be seen along the primrose path. Most of the 
entries in his Mayfair Calendar, at any rate, belong to that 
century, and most of them are more or less titled: one, it is 
true, was only a R.I.C. Sub-Inspector, which seems an undue 
stretching of the term “* Mayfair.” Mr. Wyndham is a moralist 
given to searching criticism of life: grandly he opens his book 
by remarking that *‘ In this imperfect world virtue is too often 
governed by mere regard for expediency,”’ and wisely he reminds 
us that “‘even coronets are not exempt from tarnish.” But 
he has, nevertheless, in spite of his researches into aristocratic 
wrongdoing, a very wholesome respect for exalted circles ; 
witness his touchingly loyal sympathy for a former Pr**ce of 
W**es in his two awkward appearances in the box, first in the 
Mordaunt divorce case in 1870, again in the baccarat action in 
1891. It is an unsatisfying compilation : not many of the cases 
chosen have more than topical interest, and the retelling of them 
is mainly done in a slipshod journalese. Mr. Wyndham does 
not seem to have any fresh light of his own to throw on these 
persons and their various complications, and has been content 
to refurbish existing accounts: in recounting the crime of 
Katharine Nairn (1765), he blandly follows the antique quasi- 
phonetic spelling of Glenisla, the scene of her poisoning, as 
** Glenylla.” 

Mr. H. Noel Williams, however, keeps us in royal and noble 
company exclusively. The romantical mouthful of his title, 
Last Loves of Henry of Navarre, gives the measure of his range as 
an historian. And he too has no startling discoveries to give us, 
but only ransacks the memoirs and letters of the time for details 
of the amours, greater and lesser, and the marriage entanglements 
of Henry the Fourth, Mme. de Verneuil and Mme. d’Estrées, 


Sully, Biron, Marie de Medici, the Princesse de Condé ang 
Ravaillac and his knife—all the elements for a rich “ costume” 
melodrama are here, but the narration is singularly bald as 
coming from someone who has evidently wandered in and abou 
his subject pretty extensively. 

“It is only natural,” remarks Mr. Arthur S. May, Surrogate 
in Doctors’ Commons, “ that I should be interested in all matter 
relating to matrimony.” And after these other records of 
wantoning and venery, one feels the same. The cover of 
Marriage & la Mode is decorated with a most realistic plain gol 
ring, most reassuring after the pictures of Mistress N 
O’Brien, the Coldbath Fields House of Correction, and Henry [y 
toying with Gabrielle d’Estrées, which adorn these others. But 
within, Mr. May is chiefly concerned with scandals, en 
ments and difficulties no less disquieting. He has a good deal of 
out-of-the-way and interesting matter to set forth about Gretng 
and other irregular Scottish marriages, the old Fleet parsons, 
the dangers of wooing wards in Chancery, the circumstances jp 
which marriages at sea may or may not be justified, jactitation, 
and the like. He recalls the fourfold bonds which united Miss 
Penelope Smyth, an agreeable heiress of Co. Cork, with Charles 
Ferdinand Bourbon, Prince of Capua, and brother of King 
Bomba, in the ’thirties of last century. They were married first 
in Rome, and secondly in Madrid. They came northward and 
were again married at Gretna, and hastened to London to apply 
in Doctors’ Commons for a licence for yet another ceremony, 
Here the Neapolitan ambassador officially objected : the Prince 
was defying his brother in the match: but the soundest of all 
conceivable of English marriages was nevertheless solemnised at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, attended too by thirteen of Miss 
Smyth’s previously rejected suitors. Altogether, a quiet, amusing 
book with a pleasing legalism about it. 


FIRST-RATE REVIEWING 


Silhouettes. By Sim Epmunp Gosse, C.B. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 

These sketches are a selection from Sir Edmund Gosse’s well- 
known causeries de dimanche in the Sunday Times. They showa 
bewildering range and variety ; his characters jostle one another 
‘““heads and points,” like the members of Lord Chatham's 
Government as described by Burke. We are whirled from Mrs. 
Humphry Ward to Mr. George Moore, from Vauban to Lafeadio 
Hearn ; as ona sort of Holy Cross Day, Wycherley rubs shoulders 
with W. D. Howells, Andrew Lang with Mrs. Shelley, Professor 
Saintsbury with Chesterfield. No one can accuse Sir Edmund 
of want of catholicity ; he is the most receptive of readers, and 
often reveals an admirable magnanimity. He has a good word 
for the Puritanism from which he suffered in youth, and, to 
apply to himself the praise he has given to another, he allows no 
personal or political feeling to bias his literary judgments. As 
these essays dealt with books on their appearance there is no 
unifying thread ; the book is inevitably a diversified mosaic. 

But it goes without saying that there is much to interest, much 
discriminating criticism, much well-sugared instruction, in these 
four hundred pages. Sir Edmund is one of the best read men, 
and one of the best stored minds, of the present day. He is 4 
remarkable case of a man whose taste was formed under the 
great Victorians, who yet can enjoy and worthily appraise 
alike the eighteenth century and the Georgian ef. 
Evidently, too, such occasional essays must differ in value. 
There is a certain degree of finality in reviews which discuss an 
author’s methods, describe his aims and register the character 
istics of his style. Such a review—to choose one out of many— 
is that on the two Wartons in the Diversions of a Man of Letters. 
Or, again, there is permanent value in one which gives definite 
information, not easily to be found elsewhere, records new dis- 
coveries, or corrects old errors. Sir Edmund gave us such an 
article when he reprinted his paper on Catharine Trotter in the 
same volume ; and we could mention many others in which he 
has enriched us with the fruits of his researches into out-of-the- 
way corners of literary history. But in a book a new but by 
no means fresh treatise on the Sorrows of Ovid cannot have the 
same permanent value. All that is known on the subject has 
been collected already by such writers as Dyer, Ramsay % 
Shuckburgh. The same may be said of the article on Claudian, 
in which the remarks are of the kind to irritate the scholar 
without benefiting the general reader. It is true that Claudian 
has great importance, due both to his own merits and to his time 
and circumstances ; but none will read him who are not students 
of Latin, and students of Latin will learn nothing from the 
article. Such papers as these are good, pleasant, Sunday 
afternoon reading, but they have no lasting significance. 
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ANDREW MELROSE 
SOME DISTINCTIVE NEW BOOKS 


Picture Stories from Birdland 

By OLIVER G. PIKE, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. 

With Fifty-one pwoteqrenhe taken by the author direct from Nature. 
Crown 4to. loth. Price (provisional), 7s. . net. 

These notes about birds have appeared in the Daily Mail, where they 
have been an important feature on the Leader page. he numerous illus- 
trations are of extraordinary fidelity and beauty, and are all from photo- 
graphs taken direct from Nature. 


Old SECOND EDITION. 


By H. M. TOMLINSON. 
Cloth. Rough trimmed Foredge. Price 6s. net. 
Entirely re-set, and with important new Introduction by the author. 
The New Statesman says:—*“ The exact quality of Mr. Tomlinson’s 
is not easy to define. It has distinction, but its distinction is entirely 
from that rather splendid grandiosity of style or manner which marks 
so much distinguished prose.” 
THIRTEENTH EDITION. 
By JOHN FERGUSON. 
A greatly enlarged Edition of this famous book. Re-set in new type, new 
make-up of page. Limited to 1,050 copies. 
‘ull Crown 8vo. Price Ss. net. 
The Glasgow Herald says:—‘“ In the hands of Mr. John Fergusson the 
sonnet has become a trumpet whose strains have reached many ears. . . . 
For poetry of true inspiration and high artistic quality this constitutes, we 


should think, a record.” 
4 BOOK OF VWERSE. 


Windlestraws By G. A. MACDONALD. 
Author of “ The Light Side of the Law.” Price 3s. 6d. net. 
With Frontispiece by Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart. 
DISTINCTIVE NEW NOVELS. 

Second large Edition. 

By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY. 

Author of “‘ The Fog.” Price 7s. 6d. net. 

“Saturday Review of Literature” says:—‘“ Not since ‘The Way of 

All Flesh’ has so fierce an indictment of marriage appeared in the 

glish language.” 

= _ (SHORTLY.) 


Storm Dust By CONSTANCE SMITH. 


Author of “ Secret Drama,” “ Just Impediment,” etc. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

First Reader's Report:—“ At last Constance Smith has pulled off the 
novel I have always believed she was capable of writing. By the inevitable- 
ness of tragedy, which is great and complete, it is invested with a dignity 
that suggests ‘ The House with the Green Shutters.” . . . The most 
powerful novel that has come my way for years.” 





LONDON: ANDREW MELROSE, LTD., 
16 ST. MARTIN STREET, W.C. 2. 




















Economics of Social 
Problems. 


By H. A. Sitverman, B.A., Lecturer in Economics in the 
University of Birmingham. 5s. 6d. 


The 


This book will appeal to all who are interested in the press- 
ing social problems of the day, and who wish to investigate 
theoretically and practically those various influences, economic 
and non-economic, bearing on man’s welfare. A very full 
treatment is given of such subjects as Wages, Unemployment, 
Trade Unionism, Social Insurance, and Housing. 


“Mr. Silverman has carried through the task which he set 
out to accomplish with considerable success.” 
—The Weekly Westminster. 





Social Psychology: A Text-book 
for Students of Economics. 


By R. H. Tuouress, Ph.D., M.A., Senior Lecturer in 
Psychology in the University of Manchester. 5s. 6d. 


The book ranges widely over the whole field of Psychology, 
developing in exhaustive detail, however, those parts which 
have the most important bearing on practical problems. It 
will be of considerable value to all interested in the applications 
of a sound psychology, based on observation and experiment, to 
the solution of social and economic problems. 





Descriptive Prospectuses of the above and Complete Catalogue 
of Educational Books post free. 





University Tutorial Press, Ltd. 


25 Hicu Street, New Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W.C. 2. 

















A NEW BOOK BY MR. JOHN OXENHAM. 


THE HIDDEN YEARS 


By JOHN OXENHAM. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
An imaginative Life of Christ from Early Boyhood to Maturity. 


THE SQUARE PEG: A Novel 
By PHILIP MACER-WRIGHT. Author of 
Hours.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ A very attractive story."—Wesiminster Gazette. 


HENRY MONTAGU BUTLER 
| 
| 








“ Purple 





Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1886—1918. 
A Memoir by his son, J.R. M. BUTLER. With 8 Illustrations. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





New Edition, Revised and Enlarged 1925. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES 


Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. 

By PETER MARK ROGET, M_LD., F.R.S. 

New Edition by SAMUEL ROMILLY ROGET. 

| With Frontispiece. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


| THE MERRY PIPER 

Or, the Magical Trip of the Sugar Bowl Ship. Written and 
Illustrated by HAROLD GAZE, with 8 coloured plates, and 

16 Illustrations in black and white. F'cap. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is the story of two children who, with their uncle, undergo 

many surprising adventures in Fairyland. 


SELECTIONS FROM GIBBON’S DECLINE 


AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
By H. G. RAWLINSON, LES. and W. N. U. DUNLOP, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE HUMAN FACTOR IN BUSINESS 
By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Paper covers, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


RELIGION, COMMERCE, LIBERTY: A 
Record of a Time of Storm and Change, 
1683-1793. 
By J. W. JEUDWINE, LL.B. (Camb.), F.R.Hist. S. With 
4 Maps, Geographical and other Indexes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


| 
| SUPERSTITION OR RATIONALITY 


IN ACTION FOR PEACE 
Arg ts against Founding a World Peace on the Common 
Sense of Justice. A Criticism of Jurisprudence. By Professor 
A. V. LUNDSTEDT, LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW IN 


ANCIENT INDIA 
By Professor S. V. VISWANATHA, M.A., Trichinopoly, 
India. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION 
By JAMES MACKINNON, Ph.D., D.D. Vol. I. Early 
Life and Religious Development to 1517. 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE NON-RATIONAL 


CHARACTER OF FAITH 
By the Rev. E. E. THOMAS, M.A., D.Litt. 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE APPROACH TO CHRISTIANITY 
By the Rev. E. G. SELWYN, B.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


| 

| 

| THE MASTER AND HIS FRIENDS: 

A Story of the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ for 
| 






































Young People : 
By the Rev. H. A. WILSON, M.A., Rector of Cheltenham. 


With Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
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Considering the immense variety of these studies, and the 
speed with which they must have been written, we find remark- 
ably few errors, and on those few it would be hypercritical to lay 
stress. The style is almost invariably clear, accurate and yet 
easy—the prose of a true man of letters. As newspaper articles, 
in fact, the essays have very high merit ; and the best way to 
do justice to them, we fancy, is to treat them as such ; not to 
read them straight through, but to take the volume down from 
time to time for half an hour of pleasure. Thus used, they will 
again prove, as we found them on first reading, almost 
uniformly delightful. 


PICTOR IGNOTUS 


Pictor Ignotus, Fra Lippo Lippi, Andrea del Sarto. By Roserr 
Browninc. The Golden Cockerel Press. 17s. 6d. 

What appeals to the reviewer first in this new edition of three 
famous poems is, of course, the manner of their presentation, for 
the poems themselves are already in print in a hundred diverse 
forms, and it may reasonably be supposed that all that there is to 
say about Robert Browning has long ago been said. And it 
would be a beautiful book, whatever it might contain, this slim 
quarto bound in blue boards and backed with vellum lettered in 
gold. The type is large, but not too large, and shapely and very 
pleasant to the eye, with rubrication confined to the titles and 
tall initial letters of each poem, and no decorations to distract 
the attention. Searching for a criticism to make, all that one can 
find is the minute one that the punctuation marks, at least the 
commas, are a trifle heavy in comparison with the letters, a very 
common fault in modern type-cutting. 

Yet there is, perhaps, something to be said of the text too, less 
by way of praise or criticism of the poems, which show Browning 
at his best as artist, as psychologist and as understanding lover 
of the arts, than in comment on the motive which prompted 
their selection for so noble a reappearance. The little group of 
producers of beautiful books who have come to life within the 
last few years are apt to be very intelligent in their flair for the 
direction of the trend of eclectic taste, whether it be towards 
Restoration comedy, Elizabethan rogue literature, or the 
sophistications of a Peacock or a Beckford. Can it be that our 
elegant intelligentsia, those persons of means and culture who 
one supposes are the purchasers of these limited editions, are 
rediscovering Browning, after having left him so long in limbo 
with the other Victorian greybeards? If so, it were indeed 
poetic justice, for not only was Browning, whatever the limita- 
tions of his philosophy, a great poet, a magnificent craftsman who 
knew a good deal more about human nature than, being a hearty 
and religious English gentleman, he thought it convenient to 
admit, but his lyrical realism, which was profoundly original, 
having been only occasionally foreshadowed in such accidents as 
Donne, is the foundation of what is most characteristic in our 
vaunted Georgian emancipation. Browning himself would no 
doubt have been horrified, if he had not been merely amused, at 
the intellectual and technical excesses of some of the poets de nos 
jours ; but he would in common honesty have had to acknow- 
ledge them for his grandchildren, and it is only common 
decency that they should do reverence to their grandpapa. 


NETSUKE 


Netsukes. By Atsert Brocknovus. 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

A great nobleman recently left in his will an admonition 
to his son to eschew useless collections! Excellent advice, 
no doubt, but running counter to an atavistic instinct dating 
from the dawn of human existence, when palaeolithic man 
used to collect beads and bones and stones and the scalps of 
his enemies. We have all of us at some time collected something 
and many of us still collect. The Japanese netsuke (we do not 
like the anglicised plural which provides a title for this excellent 
little book) are ideal objects for a collection. They are small, 
artistic, charming, piquant. Nothing much is known about 
them. So your netsuke may be of immense value. Yet they 
are not difficult to acquire ; and they shed an aura of exoticism 
and refined taste and recondite knowledge upon the person of 
their proud possessor. Moreover, as two netsuke are never 
alike, it follows that each of your specimens must be of unique 
rarity. 

But what is a netsuke ? Buy this book, and you will know 
and at once start collecting. The netsuke is a large button 


Illustrated. Allen and 


adapted so as to hold in the girdle of the kimono objects suspended 
to the person by a silk cord on the principle of the old-fashioned 
Such objects may be a pipe-case and tobacco- 


** chatelaine.”’ 


pouch, a purse for keys and money and signet and die, a Writing. 
outfit, a tiny medicine case (inro), etc. But to return to oy 
buttons—the netsuke varies in size round about that of a plover’s 
egg. It must be roundish—and not too flat, so that it can holg 
its place in the girdle. It may be made of almost anything— 
wood (plain or lacquered), ivory, bone, horn, coral, soapstone, 
nephrite, agate, onyx, rock crystal, malachite, silver, gold, 
copper, iron, glass, enamelled or varnished clay, multi-coloured 
or painted porcelain, cloisonné, chiseled metal, tin, stained 
bronze and the peculiar metals named Shibuichi, Shakudo 
and Sentoku! Those made from the skulls of cranes are hi 
valued, and there are even some which the dealers claim to be 
carved from the bones of mermaids. 

These little objects are carved—sometimes roughly, sometimes 
with exquisite skill, always with a certain character and taste ; 
for the Japanese are a most artistic people, and in carving t 
excel. The wood-carving of the Kamakura period (twelfth 
century) is probably the finest and most original manifestation 
which Japanese art has produced, and it is our loss that few, 
if any, specimens are to be found in this country. But netsuke. 
carving is a shadow of this great tradition ; and “ a beautiful 
collection can still be obtained without too much cost, by buying 
at occasional public auctions from collections.” 

This is the first book entirely dedicated to the netsuke. It 
is translated by M. F. Watty from the German original. It 
is illustrated with seventeen excellent plates. It will be wel- 
comed by all collectors, and it will doubtless increase their 
number ; for people, who do not yet collect, can read it from 
start to finish with profit and amusement—and a growing desire 
to possess! It covers the whole ground in a compact compass, 
It tells us what the netsuke is, how it is worn, what it is made 
of, how it is carved, the artists, the subjects, the formation and 
choice of a collection, the historical development of the netsuke, 
the artists’ signatures (this is a difficult matter, and the author 
is not always clear), the weird mythologies and bestiaries which 
supply inspiration to the carver, and has a brief but useful 
bibliography. 


FAIR WINDS AND FOUL 


Fair Winds and Foul. By F. Perry. Hopkinson. 10s. 6d. 


The post-war period has seen the publication of quite a number 
of volumes dealing with sailing ships; possibly because from 
being obsolescent before the war the “ three-skys’l-yarder” 
has become, as the result of three years or so of frenzied steamship 
building, utterly defunct. At all events, many authors have 
contributed to the obsequies, and their products can usually 
be divided into the highly technical (and, therefore, usually 
boring) and the racy but apocryphal. It is, therefore, only 
fair to the author of Fair Winds and Foul to say at once that he 
is never technical without giving a full explanation directly 
afterwards, he is always racy (for which he is perhaps partly 
indebted to the American language), and he makes no greater 
calls on the credence of the reader than is commonly allowed to 
poets, travellers and seafaring men. 

Students of sailing-ship conditions in the nineteenth century 
have long been aware that the average mate was not the ogre 
he is painted by contemporary writers of fiction; stern treatment 
of crews was sometimes necessary for its own sake (many crews 
were composed entirely of men fresh from gaol), but more often 
at the behest of the captain (with the owners in the background), 
so that the men might be induced to desert, and so forfeit their 
wages. Mr. Perry, writing as a mate, has nothing but sympathy 
for both officers and crews, but a good deal to say of the system 
under which the latter were recruited, and the “ boarding 
master”’ in particular: 

I can state as a positive fact that before this man (a boarding 
house “‘runner”) would bring the men . . . aft for muster he 
would search each one personally, appropriating for his own use any 
object he might find, even to the extent of a few plugs of tobacco 
furnished them as part of their outfit by the boarding master 4 
short hour before. . . . He must have been a mind reader to 
locate in the way he did the numerous secret hiding-places the 
men had selected in a vain attempt to keep in safety the few 
paltry treasures they possessed. 


For the rest, Mr. Perry seems to have had a fairly adventurous 
life. He was ashore during the earthquake at San a 
and abandoned ship under thrilling conditions during a gale o° 
the Horn. When charged with “ cruelty on the high oy 
he ‘jumped his bail” and came away “ without bidding t 
judge good-bye.” The publishers tell us that he is now 4 
valued and respected official of a light and power company. 
One cannot but wish him well in what sounds a fairly peaceful 
retirement, for he has described a life distinctly full of incident 
with fluency and humour, 
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No. 4. 


COAL and the 
TAXPAYER 


Lost Markets 


Nationalisation would not cure this 


HE following diagram shows the tonnage 

of coal (excluding bunkers) exported 
from Great Britain during the eight months 
ended August 31st in the years 1913, 1920 and 
1925, together with the average price, free on 
board. The figures are taken from the Trade 
and Navigation returns issued by the Board 
of Trade. 


1913 320,608 tons 


F.0.B. price 13/9 per ton 












33,562,809 tons 
F.0.B. price 20/6 per tom 


18,375,932 
tons 
F.0.B. 
price 78/2 
per ton 






About 400,000 mineworkers depend upon 
our coal export trade for their livelihood. 


Our export trade has fallen because our 
prices have been too high for our foreign 
customers. 


Prices depend upon cost of production per 
ton, which depends upon output. 


Socialist speeches will not compel foreign 
customers to pay more for our coal. 


Nationalisation would not restore our lost 
exports of coal. 


And in 1920, under Government 
Control, those exports were not much 
more than one-third of what they were in 
1913 and the price was more than five 
times as high. 


FACE THE FACTS 


Issued on behalf of the Colliery Owners of Creat Britain 

iy Philip Gee, 40 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 

C.2, from whom further information about the Coal 
Mining Industry can be obtained. 






































An Easy Start 


Folks sometimes boggle at forming a 
library of their own. They have tastes. 
They have aspirations. But there lurks a 
problem: how to house the first few 
volumes until there's an imposing array. 


The 








Instead of waiting for a bookcase which eventually 
must prove inadequate, start right away with a few 
Minty sections. ere is no sacrifice of appear- 
ance. You have a handsome and efficient k- 
case, but you know that 

its capacity can always be | 
increased to any extent, 


in any direction. : | 
The various sizes allow \ 
for large and small books, |e —— 
for music rolls and | rf 
records. There are styles ry Hi 


to harmonise with any 5 
furnishing scheme. _— 
The workmanship perfect, 
and the figured hard- 
woods well seasoned. The 

















casement doors open and —~ 4 


close smoothly, and keep 
your books free from dust 
and damp. 









































MINTY BOOKCASES 
can be Purchased | 
by 
Deferred Payments 

















RAL 











Write fon NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
containing fullest particulars of MINTY Bookcases, 


including various “ period™ styles, at moderate prices. 




































MINTY (Dept. 39), 
44-45 High St., OXFORD 


London Showroom: 


36 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 








OXFORD 


VARSITY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


British Flora. By Gaston Bonnier. Translated and adapted from 
the French by Erner Metxior. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


The late Prof. Bonnier was well-known for his botanical work in 
France, and scored a great success with his Flora of the North of 
France and Belgium. He gave no pictures, coloured or plain, of 
plants such as one sees in the ordinary flower-books. Instead, he took 
recognisable details of leaf, flower, etc., and illustrated them for each 
of the host of plants he presented for identification. This method 
certainly means some labour of a technical sort in grasping botanical 
terms, but it is in the long run much more satisfactory than pictures, 
which do not often present minute differences—such as separate, for 
instance, a crowd of Umbellifers of similar growth. 

The book has the French gift of clearness and is very well arranged. 
It has been skilfully adapted for English use, and several cultivated 
plants, duly noted as such, are added. There are 2,300 figures in the 
text, and the indexes are admirable. 


Introducing London. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas has proved himself again and again a most agreeable 
cicerone to those doing the sights in London and elsewhere, and it 
says much for his skill that even in so rapid a survey as the present 
he has preserved something of that urbane leisureliness which charac- 
terises his longer books. One has never thought of brevity as the soul 
of Mr. Lucas’s wit, and hustle of any kind one imagines must be 
abhorrent to him. Yet here is he doing London in some hundred and 
fifty pages of large print without suggesting anywhere the megaphone 
or the charabanc. If he moves quickly it is by judicious omission. 
He knows where to linger and what to pass by. His introductions to 
our great art-galleries and museums, are intimate and friendly; he 
makes his readers free of them and their riches. His references to our 
notable buildings, ancient and modern, are apt and individual. 
Especially enjoyable are the occasional asides in which he declares of 
the South Kensington Museum that only a dolt could be dull there, or 
apologises for the sixpences charged for admission to certain parts of 
the Abbey and St. Paul’s, and for London’s lack of fountains, or when 
he says that the catalogue of the Wallace Collection is the best he 
knows. 

Swift as the survey really is the only signs of hurry noticeable are : 
a printer’s error which gives Nell Gwynn to Charles I, and a slip in 
which the architecture of Westminster Cathedral is called Romanesque, 
where Byzantine must be meant. The book is agreeably illustrated 
with pen drawings by Mr. Ernest Coffin, and for the convenience of 
those using it as a guide the Index, unusually full for so small a work, 
immediately follows the table of contents. 


My Reminiscences. By S. M. J. Woops. With Prefaces by P. F. 
Warner and G. L. Jessop. Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

It seems odd that the author should need two introducers, for he 
took a leading part both in Rugby football and cricket. He was one 
of the first forwards to break away rapidly from the scrum and assist 
the backs, when the ball is on the move. This is the lesson which the 
New Zealand team impressed deeply in their triumphant tour. As a 
cricketer, ‘‘ Sammy ” Woods was a great bowler, and developed his 
batting, when his bowling had lost its fire. He even took to lobs, 
which might be useful, as he says, to-day. He was “ worked silly ” 
playing for Somerset, which surprised some of the leading counties. 
The match which Somerset won, after scoring 87 in the first innings to 
Yorkshire’s 325 was, perhaps, the most remarkable, but the cheery 
prowess of the author has brought off many victories. He knows the 
game thoroughly, and his criticisms show his keen observation. 
He notes the surfeit of county cricket, which tires players 
by August, and the inefficient modern batting, which lets many a 
hittable ball go by untouched. Always Mr. Woods was gay and 
vigorous and untiring, and we wish cricket had more players like him, 
of the cheery, Pickwickian sort. One of his stories of dusky natives 
batting all day in incredible numbers, reminds us of Mr. Jingle’s 
Quanko Samba and his match. 


English Country House Life. By Rate Nevity. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


The past fifty years have seen a great change in the habits of Society, 
and nowhere has this change been so radical or revolutionary as in the 
country house. It is the principal value of Mr. Ralph Nevill’s 
straggling but entertaining survey of country house life, that it 
registers this change with considerable accuracy. For although he is 
often preoccupied with architecture and furniture, and although he 
wanders as far as the Norman Conquest and devotes a good deal of 
attention to the dissolution of the monasteries, it is to the country 
house during the half century from 1875 to 1925 that he continually 
returns. And these are the years in the course of which the immemorial 
association of the Aristocracy with the land and their nieghbours 
upon the land was gradually but irreparably broken. The great drop 
in agricultural prosperity during the late ’Seventies started the breach ; 
the death-duties and other taxation widened it; and the coming of 
the motor-car, the week-end habit and the conversion of staid Vic- 
torian London into the greatest pleasure city in the world, com- 
pleted it. The war merely accentuated the various stresses. Mr. 
Nevill points out that the great country houses, what are left of them, 
are looked upon to-day as sporting centres, and that the house parties 


that congregate in them are brought down from town, as one lady put 
it, “with the fish.” So far as the country is concerned the great 
landowner might as well be a perpetual absentee, for the lesser 
gentry, of whose society he was once the centre and rallying point, 
know him no more. 

Mr. Nevill illustrates his argument with a wealth of description ang 
anecdote. Sometimes he is a little provocative as when he says that 
in the latter part of the Nineteenth Century it was considered a sj 
of good-breeding to be rude to one’s inferiors, or when he declares 
that the average life of a county family was generally three generations, 
He has many good stories to tell of his own and his mother’s contem. 
poraries; his best relating to the scandalous Lady Cardigan, who, 
on being publicly snubbed by a lady of great dignity but far from 
unblemished reputation, routed her enemy by blandly inquiring in g 
voice audible to the general company: ‘“ And how is your little son 
by Captain X ?” 

National Isolation an Illusion, By Perry BetmMontr. Putnams. 185, 

Setting out to uphold the thesis that the United States has never 
been isolated, and that there has been no break in the interdependence 
of America and Europe, Mr. Perry Belmont has produced a massive 
book of 600 pages, which could fairly be cited as an illustration of the 
difference between American and English methods. This statement 
does hot imply a hostile criticism, for the author has assembled 
a great deal of material that is interesting, indeed, fascinating, to 
the student of American history. The point simply is that no English 
historian would have dealt with the subject in Mr. Belmont’s way, 
Starting, necessarily, with Jefferson and the Federalists, and the 
conditions out of which the political parties and their policies grew, 
he proceeds, through five spacious divisions of the book, to survey 
the international politics of the Civil War period,the development of the 
United States Army and Navy, the expansion of the American 
empire, the relations between the United States and the British 
Empire, and the emergence of the League of Nations. There is a 
long chapter in the appendix devoted to a peculiar American move- 
ment—the abolition of the secret party funds—which the English 
reader might it find difficult to connect with the subject of the book— 
but he should not on any account pass it by, for it is full of illuminating 
stuff. Mr. Belmont was president of the National Publicity Bill 
Organisation, formed twenty years ago to make an end of all secrecy 
in relation to party funds. He himself was a prominent member of 
the Democratic party in the days before W. J. Bryan split its ranks 
by the advocacy of free silver; but in the all-important matter of 
the United States as a member of the family of nations, he contends 
that Democrat and Republican should be at one. 


Alaska: An Empire in the Making. By John J. UNpERwoop. The 
Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 

The enthusiasm of Mr. Underwood for the Northern Territory, 
chiefly associated in the public mind with gold won at a cost of direct 
hardship, is illuminating. His foreword is a paean chanted to th 
glory of a land he knows well for which he foresees a brilliantly pros 
perous future. “In the years yet to be her great forests will deliver 
their wealth; her mines will surrender their riches; her seas will 
give of their abundance ; her hospitable soil will yield of its mar 
vellous productivity; her verdant fields will be harvested ..-. 
Alaska is calling for the people.” 

The remainder of the book contains much detailed information, 
couched in less poetic language, which will surprise the many people 
to whom Alaska and Yukon are but abstract names. In the last 
chapter, ‘‘ Alaska in short paragraphs,”’ the author states that Alaska. 
which was bought for $7,200,000 has shipped products to the United 
States valued at more than 150 times that value, and that there 
is more agricultural land in Alaska than in all the Scandinavia 
Peninsula. ‘ 

Gold and large coalfields are at present the outstanding evidence 
of the undoubted great mineral wealth of this country. The style of 
the book is easy and very readable, the small map is clear and the 
illustrations from photographs are well reproduced. 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words. (New Edition.) Longmans. 
7s. 6 

This work was compiled by Dr. Peter Mark Roget in 1852. It wis 
enlarged by his son in 1879 and several times revised by his grandson. 
Each time it grew in bulk and grace. This new edition — 
2,000 more words and phrases. Soon it will deserve the name ° 
Roget’s Dinosaurus, only it will be a monster the world must never 
allow to become extinct. It is a handy work for those who : 
eross-word puzzles, but its much more important function — 
relieve distress and waste of time during literary composition. 
admirable Roget is better than any friend in suggesting a que 
No writer is fluent enough to do without it. It is impossible -s 
above calling in that admirable physician for attacks of intermitt 
aphasia. 


The Olympian Catastrophe. By Sir ArTauR GoRGEs, Knight. With 
an Introduction by RaNpaut Davies, F.S.A. The Cay™ 
Press. 5s. ; 

The poetic interest of this work, now published for the first tim 
is not very great, though it shows that a forgotten Eliza ‘ 
worthy, Sir Arthur Gorges, a friend of Spenser and Bacon, 
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This is the shelving which has been giving 


perfect service for 
thousands of book-lovers. 
investigated its claims ? 
Let us send you our Booklet. It describes 
in detail the most ingenious type of 
extensible shelving—economical, durable, 
rigid and of handsome appearance. 
Libraco Portable Shelving grows with 
your needs, adapts itself to the varying 
heights of your books, and is added to by 
standardised parts at any future time. 
Tributes from Purchasers: 


many years to 
Have you 


“TI am in every way satisfied “IT am exceedingly pleased with 
with = ety ee citn of ~ the bookcase, which is the most 
omen Bh Thanking you for convenient form of shelving 
your courtesy and \ 4 yall possible. I shall order further 

additions.” w.saA8— 
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BLUTHNER 


LATA IONS 


A few slightly used 
BABY GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS 


of this world-renowned and unrivalled make, which will 
be delivered in condition absolutely equal to new, may 
now be obtained at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


They are covered by a ten years’ guaran- 
tee and can be bought by monthly pay- 
ments spread over on years. Delivery 
given on receipt of the first payment. 


DEO ORO ROR BOROROED 











Apply to: 
BLUTHNER & CO., Ltd., 17-23 oe St., London, W.1 
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1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 
The ‘‘ARETHUSA ”’ 


TRAINING SHIP AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


Urgently Need £11,000 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mer- 
cantile Marine. 9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil 
Employment, and many hundreds have been Emigrated 
to the British Dominions. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MA ais YEN, Esq., M.A. * 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAYTON j 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON evITT, Esq. 
Joint Secs.: H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G. 
COPELAND. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
TRAINING SHIP, 
___ 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY says— 

“TI have never seen the ‘ Arethusa’ excelled.” 











“ ARETHUSA” 














WANTED : 
First Editions of Modern Authors 








E are anxious to purchase at the highest market prices 
first editions ot eeske ke Ge faleuing antheres-— 
Moors, Grisstne, Harpy, Srsvenson, De La 
H. Hupsom, Forsrzx, — Srzrnxns, 
Norman by SMAN, 
STRACHEY, D. Lawrenc SmErLa Kare. Suirn, Max 
Beersonm, GalLswortTHy, ALPOLE, Samus. Borer, 
Commincuam Granam, and Artur Macuen. 
These are a few names of authors that interest us, but there 
are many more. 
Presentation copies of any of the above authors’ works are 
especially desired. 
For the guidance of readers of the New Statesman who have 
books to sell, we may state that in general the author’s earliest 
books have most commercial value. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 30 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Marz, W. 
McFrz, Toutrnsom, 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
BOOKS :— 


A book is an ideal gift for every age and every 

taste. The London Literary Lounge has a large 

selection of the season’s publications and old 

favourites, and is well worth a visit. A catalogue 
of new books will be sent on application. 


BOOKS WORTH NOTING. 
Smollett, The Works of. 12 vols. £3 i2 © for £2 2 0. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 3 vols. £3 13 6 for £2 2 0. 








THE LONDON LITERARY LOUNGE 


FOR OVERSEAS. 


STATIONERY : 

Christmas Cards, Calendars, Fountain Pens, Diaries, 

Leather Goods are all excellent suggestions for 

Christmas remembrances—the stock of these is varied 
and will repay inspection. 





Notepapers of to-day are greatly improved in 
colour, texture and general appearance. Those 
manufactured exclusively for Messrs. Truslove and 





The Works of Rabelais. 2 vols. £3 3 0 for £1 15 0. 
The Decameron of Boceaceio. 2 vols. £3 3 0 for £1 15 0. 
(All Navarre Society Editions.) 


BOOKS NOTICED IN | 
THIS NUMBER MAY 
BE SEEN 


Hanson are fine examples of the modern style. 
Samples of these and examples of our die stamping 


HERE. will be forwarded on application. 








English and finten Booksellers, Court Stationers. 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON, 14a CLIFFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


| Telephone : Gerrard 3277. 


One door from Bond St. 
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follower of Raleigh and Bacon, could, like most actionable men of 
his time, handle a stanza as well as a sword. The Olympian 
Catastrophe, though occasioned by the death of Prince Henry in 
1612, seems, in part, to have been written much earlier, for it is 
in the ponderous classical manner of allegory fashionable in the 
first years of the great Eliza’s reign. There are a few bucolic 
passages, which recall the Shepherd’s Calendar of his friend, and 
in describing country sports the worthy knight seems to recall his 
own memories of Cornwall : 

Some wth the Sledge their braunye armes distraine, 

Some cast the barr wth like agillytie, 

Some wrestling for the palme trusting their myght, 

Are yet twiste upp wth nymblenesse and slight. 

Some of these wrestlers from that country came 

That’s Cornwall height (for manrodd much renown’d) 

Whose Prince of yore Sr Tristram had to name, 

And Lord of Lyoness A countreye drown’d. 
The verse is usually more laborious, but occasionally oars give way 
to sail, and an odd line of the later sonnets (for the times were great), 
packed to the peaks, moves majestically as a galleon. 


THE CITY 


IHINGS are very uneven in the investment markets. 
One or two sections, notably rubber and tea, are 
very active, although prices do not rise so much as 

might be inferred from the daily press. There is also a good 
deal of business going on in Brazilian securities on the very 
satisfactory improvement in the exchange. In the gilt-edged 
market people do not quite know where they are. Three 
home municipal issues have been offered this week in the shape 
of 4} per cent. stock at 97. Investors need not tumble over 
themselves to go in for these stocks, as there will be plenty 
more trustee securities to follow. The policy of taking half 
one’s profits in rubber is on the whole the safest that can be 
followed, and the rise in tin shares should not be followed too 
far, as this market is very tricky. The three tin shares which 
were recommended here on March 14th last—viz., Gopeng at 
46s. 3d., Renong at 46s. and Tronoh at 63s. 14d.—are now 
48s. 9d., 61s. 3d. and 72s. 6d. respectively. The profit on the 
Renong should, in my opinion, now be taken. The cheapest 
mining share is, in my opinion, to be found in a market that 
is not in particular favour just now; this is Consolidated 
Diamonds of South West Africa at about 22s. 3d. In my 
note last week concerning Anaconda Copper 7 per cent. con- 
vertible debentures it was stated that ranking behind these 
were $150,000 of common stock on which dividends of 6 per cent. 
were being paid. This should, of course, have been $150,000,0 00 
* * * 


Several correspondents have written to ask why I characterised 
preference shares as the worst form of investment. I thought 
the statement would shock some readers, for preference shares 
are a most popular form of investment, but I will now endeavour 
to substantiate it. It was made clear that the remark was a 
generalisation. Obviously, the 5 per cent. preference shares of 
Courtaulds are better and safer than the debentures of a com- 
pany like the Ebbw Vale Steel Iron and Coal Company ; so, for 
the matter of that, are the ordinary shares of J. & P. Coats 
and half-a-dozen other first-rate undertakings. But, as a class, 
I maintain that preference shares are the least satisfactory 
form of investment among Stock Exchange securities, and this 
for the following reason. From the investor’s point of view 
Stock Exchange securities fall into two divisions—those which 
constitute him a creditor and those which make him a partner. 
If he is a creditor, he is entitled to his interest whether the 
company is working at a profit or not, and indeed even if it 
is not working at all. If it defaults, and if his capital is 
jeopardised, he and his fellows step in and take over the assets 
and, if needs be, sell them in order to get their money back. 
(Of course, creditors may rank in order, the first debenture- 
holders’ claims having to be satisfied before those of the second 
debenture-holders, and so on; but I am dealing here with 
general principles.) In consideration of this security he receives 
a lower rate of interest than if he held shares in the under- 
taking. As a holder of ordinary shares, he is a partner in the 
prosperity or adversity of the business. If no profits are earned 
he gets no return on his capital, and may lose all or part of it. 
On the other hand, if the undertaking is very successful, there 
is no limit to the profits he may get in the shape of dividends, 
share bonuses, etc. 


* * * 


But when he holds preference shares he divests himself of 
the advantages of a debenture-holder in that he is not a creditor 





— 


but a partner, and he abstains from all the advantages of being 
a partner by limiting his profit to perhaps 1 per cent. more thay 
he would receive as a debenture-holder, thus managing to secu, 
the worst of both worlds. Time and again it occurs that , 
company fails and is wound up, the debenture-holders being 
paid off in full and the unfortunate preference shareholder 
losing the whole of their capital. The participating prefereng 
share is an attempt to remedy this injustice, by giving holde 
some share in surplus profits after their fixed dividend has beep 
paid and after the ordinary have received a certain percentage, 
and, provided this is based upon likely and not fantastic profits, 
it is a fair compromise. But the “ straight” preference shar 
is often a delusion and a snare, and when “ non-cumulative ” jg 
in my opinion, very close to a swindle. It has also to be borne 
in mind that, whereas most debentures have to be paid of 
sooner or later, the holder of a preference share is wedded to 
it for ever so far as the company is concerned, his only hope 
of turning it into cash being to find a buyer. Many American 
preference shares are paid off at a premium by means of a 
sinking fund, but our law does not permit this. 


* * + 


Curious things occur now and again in annual reports. That 
of Leach’s Argentine Estates mentions that the Government 
of the Province of Jujuy (the seat of the company’s operations) 
approached the company with the object of obtaining a loan, 
and intimated that if it did not receive such assistance there 
would be a considerable increase in the provincial tax on sugar, 
After lengthy negotiations Leach’s Argentine Estates, in con- 
junction with other sugar manufacturers in the Province, 
agreed to make an advance to $2,500,000, of which the company 
pays 46 per cent. The loan carries interest at the rate of 
64 per cent. per annum, and is repayable over ten years by 
means of retentions out of sugar taxes in excess of a fixed yearly 
amount. The Government has undertaken to make no increase 
in the sugar tax for at least six years, and thereafter only in 
the event of certain contingencies. The idea is brilliant, and 
if Mr. Winston Churchill were to approach the brewers with a 
similar proposition—he would be flung out of office within 
twenty-four hours ! 

A. Emin Davies. 














C.W.S. BANK 


opens Current and Deposit Accounts for 


CO-OPERATORS, TRADE UNIONISTS, 
AND ALL WORKERS. 








DEPOSITS and WITHDRAWALS may be | 
made through practically all CO-OPERATIVE | 
SOCIETIES and BRANCHES. 








OVER 2,500 AGENCIES | 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Total Assets of the Society - ... £53,000,000 
Total Reserve & Depreciation Funds nearly £7,000,000 





FOR PARTICULARS WRITE TO: 


~ C.W.S. BANK, 
Head Office, 1 Balloon Street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES : 
LONDON: Leman Street, E. 1; and 57 Kingsway, W.C1. | 
BRISTOL: Broad Quay. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: West Blandford Street. 
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